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PREFACE. 



The following papers are reprinted from the Cambrian 
Archaeological Journal, by the kind permission of the 
President and Council of the Cambrian Archaeological 
Association. The papers were read at the meeting of 
that Society, held at Newport in August last, which 
some Members of the Monmouthshire and Caerleon 
Antiquarian Association attended ; but as many were 
unable to do so, the Committee of the latter Society 
thought the Members would be glad to have the 
papers read on that occasion. 

A very interesting loan collection was formed at the 
Town Hall at Newport, amongst which was a plan of 
Newport about 1750, lent by the Tredegar Estate 
Office. A copy, reduced to one- third the size, 
accompanies these papers. The borough boundary 
corresponds with the description of the boundaries 
given in the charter granted to the Mayor and 
Burgesses in 1427. There was also a very accurate 
plan of Chepstow Castle, about 7 feet in length. The 
Committee have been permitted to copy this on a 
reduced scale, which they consider a valuable addition 
to the records of the Society. A most interesting rood 
was also shown by Mr. Halford C. Risley, found in 
repairing Kemeys Inferior Church about thirty years 
ago. The execution of the head and body is very good, 
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PREFACE. 



of the 14th century ; the arms are coarsely made, and 
probably much later; the legs and one foot have 
decayed away, but one foot remains. Mr. Risley has 
presented this to the Museum at Caerleon. There are 
only two other instances of roods, one in Cumberland, 
which is much more roughly executed, and one in Lin- 
colnshire. These crucifixes surmounted the rood-screens 
in every church, with a figure of St. Mary and St. John 
on either side ; but they were ruthlessly destroyed at 
the Reformation. There were several valuable collec- 
tions of coins found in the county. The Town Council 
exhibited the Ancient Charter of 1427, which Mr. 
Octavius Morgan had fortunately obtained possession 
of, and had given to the Corporation ; he also showed 
some very early Court Rolls. 

The following are the names of the proprietors of 
property in Newport, taken from the old map of the 
borough of 1750, before alluded to : — 



Tredegar Estate. 

Margaret Powell. 

Charies Van, Esq. 

Roger Richards. 

Mr. Greensword. 

Mr. Roger Williams. 

Mr. Charles Morgan. 

Mr. David Harrhy. 

Mr. Andrew Waver. 

Late Henry Griffith, deceased. 

Honble. Thomas Morgan, Esq. 

Parson Evans of Caerleon. 

John Frost. 

Mr. Thomas Pritchard. 

Mr. William Griffiths. 



The Fleur de Luce. 

The Heirs of Penlloyn. 

The Red Cow, the Widow 

Hughes. 
The Dragon. 
Mr. Richard Metcalfe. 
The Great House, Tredegar. 
Mrs. Mary Herbert. 
Wm. Seys, Esq. 
Kate Games, 
Kemeys. 
Alms Houses. 
Mrs. Richards of Cardiff. 
Mr. Dumain. 
Thomas Parson. 
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PREFACE. V 

Richard Burton. Roger Springet. 

The Kensel Farm. Thomas Phillips, Gent. 

Adam Barber. Pyes Shop. 
The Heirs of Th. Clifford, Esq. King's Head. 

Elizabeth Nicholas. William Jones. 

Richard Greenfield. Mr. John Thomas. 

Mr. Davies. The Heathcock, Duke of Beau- 
Hopkins Lewis. fort. 

William Lewis. The Castle, Duke of Beaufort 
The School House. and Kemeys. 

One hundred and fifty-eight tenements are enumerated. 
Most of these names are still well known. 

On page 44, Mr. Morgan mentions a tradition re- 
specting Harold's attack upon Newport, and the story 
that the stolen cheeses, when cut, appeared bloody. 
This seems so improbable, as to throw doubt upon the 
whole record, had not a most curious confirmation of 
these appearances been communicated to the Gardeners' 
Chronicle, of 8th May 1886, by Mr. Worthington G. 
Smith, Dunstable. He says : " Most persons who 
have read about microscopic fungi are more or less 
acquainted with the old tales of blood prodigies. In 
old books, numerous tales are prevalent regarding 
showers of blood ; of blood oozing from trees and from 
the ground ; of bread being found blood-stained, and of 
a bleeding condition of the sacramental wafer of the 
Church of Rome ; of the bread, in fact, being actually 
changed to real flesh, and saturated with real blood. 
These blood prodigies are caused by more than one 
fungus; but the fungus of blood-stained bread and 
biscuits is Micrococcus prodigiosus, a name given by 
the famous Jewish botanist, Cohn. This fungus is 
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VI PREFACE. 

frequently described as an Alga fa tribe of plants 
which in one direction closely approaches the fungi), 
onder the name otf PalmeUa jmdufiom (Mont.) . . . 
The fungus — for such it is — that causes cheese to 
appear 'bloody within', is Tr/nda sporendatysma (R 
and Br.), It forms brilliant carmine and vermilion 
stains or blotches on cheese, and can spread on to 
other substances. In appearance it is not unlike 
blotches of bright arterial blood. In the eleventh 
century (as in the nineteenth) a superficial resemblance 
was often mistaken for positive identity. It is a 
curious fact that the spores of this fungus take the 
same form as blood-discs from the human subject ; and 
they are not only the same in form and colour, but 
they are the same in size. If, therefore, microscopes 
had been in vogue in the time of Harold, and this 
'Earl' had taken the trouble to microscopically ex- 
amine ' the blood' from the Newport cheeses, he would 
doubtless have been quite ' confirmed' in his original 
idea of the miraculous nature of the prodigy. Moral : 
' Never be too ready to believe in mere appearances, 
even if you use a microscope.' In the public room of 
the Department of Botany, British Museum, South 
Kensington, may be seen a coloured drawing, made by 
the writer of these lines, of three lumps of cheese, 
' bloody within', as caused by the presence of Torula 

sporendonema The more familiar blood 

prodigy of bread, PalmeUa prodigiosa (Cohn), is a 
much smaller plant. . . 
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ERRATUM. 

The trumpets on the shield on page 52 should have the months 
downwards. 
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ON 

THE EAKLY HISTORY 



OP 



THE LAND OF G¥ENT. 



The Meeting of the Cambrian Archaeological Associa- 
tion at Newport naturally suggests an inquiry into 
what may have been the early history of the district 
visited, what its natural features and its position 
as regards the counties which adjoin it, and what 
remains of the past there are to aid in elucidating its 
history. 

Although constituted a county, and annexed to Eng- 
land by a statutory provision, the history, position, and 
place-names of Monmouthshire remind us that it was 
part of Wales, and that it is still more connected with 
the Principality of Wales than with England. Before 
an endeavour is made to give a sketch of the early 
history of the land of Gwent, it is necessary to make 
a few introductory remarks as to the earlier inhabit- 
ants of this island, and the means of information 
which have enabled those who have given their atten- 
tion to the subject, to arrive at a conclusion who they 
were. 

It is a matter of common agreement that the Celtic 
tribes whom Caesar found, on his arrival, in possession 
of Britain, were not the original inhabitants, but in- 
vaders who, at a then remote period, had either dis- 
placed, or incorporated with themselves, the original 
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inhabitants. The researches of the Bishop of St. Davids 1 
and of the learned Professor of Celtic 2 at Oxford have 
led to a belief that these invaders were of Celtic origin, 
and consisted of two groups of people with marked lin- 
guistic features, who at a considerable interval of time 
crossed over in succession to Britain ; the earlier known 
to us as the Gael, but to themselves as Gwyddel or 
Goidel, the ancestors of the people who speak Gaelic 
in Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the Highlands of Scot- 
land ; and the later group, the Bretons or Brythons, 
who came over from Gaul some centuries, probably, 
later, and gradually dispossessing the Gael or Gwyddel, 
drove them back to the northern and western parts 
of the island ; bringing about as a result, in course of 
time, the gradual absorption of the Goidelic dialect in 
the Brythonic or Welsh language, and the incorpora- 
tion of both groups as one Brythonic people. 

Many years have now passed since the Bishop of 
St. David's in an able paper traced the presence of the 
Gwyddel in various parts of Wales in the names of 
places. Recently, Professor Rhys, bringing the clear 
perception of a scholar to a critical knowledge of Gaelic, 
and comparing it with his native tongue, has been able 
to arrive at the conclusion that the authors of the 
Roman-British epitaphs in Latin, or in the Ogham 
character, on inscribed stones, estimated, in point of 
date, to range from the fifth to the seventh cen- 
tury, spoke a Goidelic language, which continued to 
exist in parts of Wales to the end of the seventh cen- 
tury. It will be unnecessary to mention the different 
localities in Wales where these inscribed stones occur. 
It may suffice to say that in South Wales they form 
two groups, — an eastern one, around a line drawn from 
Brecon to Neath, including what in the Roman period 
was part of the territory of the Silures ; and the other, 

1 Vestiges of the Gael in Ghvynedd (Supplement to Arch. Cambren- 
8i8 9 1850). 

8 Celtic Britain (Christian Knowledge Society), with which may 
be associated Professor Westwood's Lapidarium Wallice. 
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and more numerous one, in the district west of the 
river Towy. 

The historic period of the eastern portion of the island 
commences with Caesar's invasion ; but more than a 
century elapsed before the Romans crossed the estuary 
of the Severn, and made its western shore the ohief 
station of the second Augustan legion. It is difficult 
to assign any definite limits to those portions of Wales 
which were occupied by the different tribes. It may 
suffice if we adopt Professor Rhys' general definition of 
their territory, and say that the Silures and Demetse, 
both Goidelic tribes, were at the earliest known period 
the possessors of the country between Cardigan Bay 
and the lower course of the river Severn and its tribut- 
ary, the Teme. Of the country so defined, the Silures 
occupied the eastern, and the Demetae the western 
portion. The middle of Wales, to the north of these 
tribes, was occupied by the powerful state of the Ordo- 
vices, who probably belonged to the later Celtic settlers, 
or Brythons, and were a more civilised and less war- 
like people than their Goidelic neighbours. 

The second Augustan legion first came to Britain 
with Aulus Plautius, and was under the command of 
Vespasian, afterwards Emperor, who in successive 
battles reduced to subjection the Belgae and Dumnonii, 
two of the most powerful tribes, who occupied nearly 
the whole of the south-west part of the island from 
Wiltshire to the Land's End. On the recall of Plau- 
tius,. he was succeeded, in a.d. 50, by Ostorius Scapula, 
who fortified the line of the rivers Avon and Severn, 
with a view to repress the incursions of the unsubdued 
Britons. After quelling a revolt of the Iceni, and sub- 
duing the Brigantes, who occupied the country north 
of the Mersey, from sea to sea, he turned his attention 
to the Silures, who, under the leadership of their chief, 
Caractacus, had carried on an unintermitting warfare 
with the Romans for nine years, and remained uncon- 
quered. As a last effort Caractacus removed the seat 
of war to the country of the Ordovices. The spot 

B2 
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where the decisive battle which resulted in his defeat, 
and after betrayal as a prisoner to the Romans, took 
place, has been, and must ever be, a matter of uncer- 
tainty, for the account which Tacitus gives does not 
afford sufficient information. Although defeated, the 
Silures remained unsubdued. Again and again, for a 
long series of years, they renewed the unequal conflict, 
" maintaining in their mountain fastnesses a warfare of 
forays and surprises which kept the Romans ever on 
the alert." 

Ostorius died shortly after his victory. The generals 
sent as his successors do not appear to have gained any 
decisive advantage over the Silures until the arrival of 
Julius Frontinus, who, after an obstinate resistance, 
succeeded in subduing them a short time before the 
arrival in Britain of Julius Agricola, as Vespasian's 
third general, in a.d. 78. 

The second legion formed part of the forces employed 
in the reduction of the Silures, and Caerleon became 
its headquarters. At Caerleon it remained, as nume- 
rous inscriptions testify, 1 until the latter part of the 
third century, although it was occupied from time to 
time elsewhere, in conjunction with other legions, in 
building the Roman walls and otherwise. The fact 
that the series of coins found in the neighbourhood 
commences with the reign of Claudius shows that the 
Romans did not obtain an earlier footing on the west 
of the Severn estuary. 

After putting down all hostility to the Roman forces 
in North and South Wales, Agricola, to whom Britain 
was assigned as a province, directed his attention to 
the reconciliation of the conquered people to the Roman 
rule by inducing them to adopt the habits of a more 
civilised life, leading them to settle in towns, build 
houses, baths, and temples, and establishing a sys- 
tem of education for the sons of the British chiefs, who 
gradually became familiar with the Latin tongue, and 

1 See Mr. J. B. Lee's exhaustive Catalogue, " Isca Silurum", a 
copy of which is in the Museum at Caerleon. 
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adopted the toga as their dress. We may, therefore, 
assume that it was he who gave the first impulse to 
the building of the towns of Caerwent and Caerleon, 
and the making of the great lines of road which led 
from Caerleon, as lines of communication necessary to 
the Roman occupation of this part of the island. The 
remains of baths, votive altars, and other objects found 
at and in the neighbourhood of Caerwent and Caerleon, 
attest a high degree of civilisation, and a mode of liv- 
ing attained by no other town in Wales during the 
same period. 

It is probable that when the Romans finally with- 
drew their legions from Britain, the seaboard west of 
the estuary enjoyed the advantages thus acquired for a 
considerable period ; for it was long free from Saxon 
inroads, although its situation suggests that it may 
have been always liable to continual invasions of ma- 
rauders from the broad estuary of the Severn up the 
rivers Wye and Usk. The numerous entrenchments 1 
which remain near the coast show the need that there 
was of intermediate places of refuge and defence for 
the inhabitants, with their flocks and herds, in cases of 
sudden invasion from any quarter by sea or land, before 
they fell back on their natural strongholds, the woods 
and mountains of the interior. 

How it fared with the inhabitants of the Wentllwg 
and Caldicot levels when the Roman legions were 
finally withdrawn from the island, in the beginning of 
the fifth century, is a question which cannot be an- 
swered. It may well have happened that when the 
well-ordered military rule of the Romans ceased, the 
uncivilised inhabitants of the mountains may have 
overpowered the towns and low-lying country on the 
line of the Roman roads, and again thrown them into 
a state of comparative barbarism, or that their ruin 
was reserved for the Saxon or Danish invaders. All 
that we know for certain, from the excavations which 

1 Coxe's Monmouthshire contains numerous plans of British camps. 
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have been made, is that Caerleon and its neighbouring 
town shared the common fate of Roman towns in Bri- 
tain, destruction by fire, on more than one occasion. 
Visible remains of the former grandeur of Caerleon ex- 
isted when Gerald de Barri visited it on his journey at 
the end of the twelfth century, however coloured we 
may consider his description of its then state to have 
been. He deemed it worthy of remark that the people 
of the land of Gwent were more warlike, of more valour, 
and more accustomed to the use of the bow, than in 
any other part of Wales. 

We may well omit, in this brief sketch, all account 
of the successive arrivals, on the eastern shore, of 
Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, and pass on to the gradual 
approach of the West Saxons to the river Severn. 1 

Towards the close of the sixth century the West 
Saxons were in possession of the towns of Gloucester, 
Cirencester, and Bath. In the middle of the next cen- 
tury the Britons of the west, who occupied the south 
of the island and Cornwall, rose against Cenwealh,King 
of Wessex, and were defeated, in 658, at Bradford on 
the Avon. This occurrence led to successive incursions 
of the West Saxons into the country west of the estu- 
ary, for we learn that in 681 Cent wine subdued the 
Northern Britons, or North Welsh, — a term which at 
this period included all who dwelt in North and South 
Wales, who were meditating rebellion, and were pre- 
viously tributary to Wessex. 

In the early part of the ninth century, Egbert, after 
subduing the Britons of Cornwall and the south, in- 
vaded the country of the Northern Britons, who are 
described as divided from their countrymen by an arm 
of the sea, and made them agree to pay tribute ; but 
the Saxon supremacy there still continued to be little 
more than nominal. In 852, Burhed, King of Mercia, 
sought the aid of Ethelwulf, King of Wessex, to reduce 
the North Wealas to obedience. With their united 

1 It may snve trouble in notes to state that the narrative is de- 
rived from Florence of Worcester, William of Malmesbnry, and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
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forces they passed through Mercia, invaded the adjoin- 
ing Welsh country, and subjected it to tribute. 

During the reign of Alfred several Welsh kings, in- 
cluding Brochmael and Ferinael, Kings of Gwent, ac- 
knowledged Alfred as their lord, and sought his protec- 
tion against their enemies. During the same reign, in 
895, tne Danes, after ravaging the neighbourhood of 
Chester until a scarcity of provisions arose, passed on 
to the country of the North Britons, and devastating 
the districts of Brecheiniog, Morganwg, Gwent, Bualt, 
and Gwentllwg, 1 carried away with them, through the 
country north of the Humber (because they dared not 
to retrace their steps through Mercia), as much booty as 
they could to their vessels, which were anchored on the 
coast of Norfolk. 

In the early part of the next century, 915, Danish 
pirates, who about nineteen years before had left Eng- 
land, and entered France by the river Seine, returned 
with their two leaders, Ohter and Hroald, and having 
sailed round Wessex and Cornwall, reached the mouth 
of the Severn, where they at once invaded the land of 
the North Britons, and destroyed all that they found 
on the banks of the river Wye. Crossing the river, 
they proceeded into the district of Ergyng, or Archen- 
field, which then formed part of Gwent Uchcoed, and 
taking prisoner Cyfeiliauc, the Bishop of Llandaff, they 
retraced their steps, with him and their plunder, to 
their vessels at the river's mouth. King Edward 
shortly afterwards obtained the release of the Bishop 
by payment of a ransom of £40. 

Encouraged by their previous success, the Danes 
soon disembarked again, and made their way to the 
same district for the sake of plunder ; but the men of 
Herefordshire and Gloucestershire, with others from 
neighbouring towns, assembled, and suddenly attacked 
them. In the encounter Hroald, one of the Danish 

1 The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle merely states that the country of the 
North Britons was devastated far and wide. The Welsh Chronicle 
gives particulars of the country wasted. 
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leaders, and a large part of their followers, were killed. 
The rest, taking to night, were followed, and compelled 
to give hostages that they would speedily leave the 
kingdom. In order to prevent their further ravages, 
King Edward had taken the precaution of stationing 
his army at suitable places from the coast to the mouth 
of the Avon. Returning by night to their vessels, the 
rest of the Danes sailed southward, and leaving their 
vessels drawn up on the shore, plundered first Watchet 
and then at Porlock. Many of them were killed at 
both places by the King's forces ; the rest took refuge 
on the Island of Flat hoi me, in the Bristol Channel, and 
driven thence by hunger, sailed to the coast of Pem- 
brokeshire, and in the autumn crossed over to Ireland. 
On the death of Ethelfleda, the Lady of Mercia, her 
husband, Edward, assumed the government of it, and 
three Kings of the North Wealas, and their subjects, 
formally acknowledged him as their lord. In 926, 
Athelstane, who had succeeded to the kingdoms of 
Mercia and Wessex, compelled the Kings of the North 
Britons to meet him at Hereford, and somewhat unwil- 
lingly submit to his rule. Previous Saxon kings had 
made the North Britons agree to pay tribute; but 
Athelstane succeeded in exacting from them payment 
of £20 in gold, and £300 in silver, in addition to a 
render of a large number of cattle, and fixed the river 
Wye as the limit of their territory. This limit included 
the districts of Ergyng, the Saxon Arcenefeld, and 
Ewyas ; also part of Gwent Uchoed, which before the 
Norman conquest were both added to Herefordshire as 
the result of Saxon inroads. Ergyng included all the 
land between the rivers Monnow and the Wye in its 
course from Horn Lacy to Monmouth. Its northern 
limit was the Guormwy, or Wormbrook, to its source ; 
and thence by a rivulet which ran into the Wye, four 
miles below Hereford. Ewyas occupied the foot and 
the eastern slopes of the Black Mountain, to the con- 
fines of the counties of Monmouth and Brecon. 

In May 973 Edgar was . consecrated King at Bath, 
and soon afterwards sailed with his fleet to Chester, 
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where he received the homage of eight tributary kings, 
including three kings of Wales, who followed him in 
his triumphal procession up the river Dee. The Welsh 
Chronicle places the scene of Edgar's triumph at Caer- 
leon onUsk, the other civitas legionum; but the Anglo- 
Saxon and other chronicles concur in stating that his 
fleet was anchored in the Dee. 

In the year 1037, Griffith ap Llywelyn ap Seisyllt, 
whose name is conspicuous in the annals of Wales on 
account of his continual and often successful encounters 
with the Saxons, succeeded to the throne of Gwynedd. 
The Welsh Chronicle alone mentions that soon after his 
accession he fought his first battle at Rhyd y Groes, 
near Upton on Severn, and was victorious. In the 
same year Griffith dispossessed Howel ap Edwyn of his 
territory, and assumed the government of South Wales. 
In 1041 Howel died. Two years later, Griffith and 
Rhys ap Rhydderch, on the strength of their father 
having once had the rule of South Wales, rebelled. 
War ensued between them and Griffith ap Llywelyn 
for two or three years. Sevenscore of the family of 
Griffith ap Llywelyn were treacherously killed. In re- 
taliation he devastated the Vale of Towy and Dyfed ; 
and in 1047 The Welsh Chronicle has the short and sig- 
nificant entry that all South Wales lay waste. 

Before passing on to after events we may notice a 
passage in The Saxons in England, of Mr. Kemble, 1 
which throws much light on the condition of the neigh- 
bouring country on the left bank of the Wye. King 
Edwy in 956 granted Dyddenham 2 to Bath Abbey. His 
charter 8 mentions Wyes mouth and Twyfyrd as some 

1 Vol. i, p. 320, ed. W. de Gray Birch. 

9 In 1060, Alwin, Abbot of Bath, granted it, at certain rents, to 
Stigand, Archbishop, for his life. In Domesday Book (Gloucester- 
shire) it is stated to be in the hundred of Twyferd, and then in the 
tenure of William de Ow. 

8 Codex Dipl., ccoclii. The boundaries are — Dyddanhame, Wcb- 
genmuSan, Iwes heafdan, Stanrrewe, Hwitan heal, Iwdene, Bradan- 
mor, Twyfyrd, iEtegepul, Seefern. I owe this note to the kindness 
of Mr. Birch, whose Uartularium Sazonicwn, when completed, will 
be most valuable. 
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of the boundaries of the land granted, and thus leads 
to its identification with Tidenham, situate on the 
tongue of land between the Severn and the Wye, just 
before the latter river enters the Severn. 

In Dyddenham there were thirty hydes ; nine inland, 
or demesne, and twenty-one let. In Strset, which may 
be readily identified with Streat in the same neigh- 
bourhood, on the Roman trackway to Cirencester, were 
twelve hydes and twenty-seven yards of gafolland ; 
and on the Severn, thirty cytweras, or weirs for catch- 
ing fish. In Bishopstun (which possibly may be Bish- 
ton) were three hydes, and fifteen cytweras on the 
Wye. In Llancawit, which differs but little from the 
present place-name, were three hydes. Several other 
places are mentioned which cannot be readily identified. 
"Throughout that land each yard-land pays twelve 
pence and four alms-pence. At every weir within the 
thirty hydes, every second fish belongs to the landlord, 
besides any uncommon fish worth having, — sturgeon, 
or porpoise, or herring, or sea-fish ; and no one may sell 
any fish for money, when the lord is on the land, until 
he has had notice of the same." In Dyddenham the 
services were very heavy, and such as a recently con- 
quered people in a state of serfdom would alone sub- 
mit to. 

In August 1049 pirates from the Irish coast sailed 
in thirty-six vessels along the Severn estuary, and 
entered the river Usk. 1 Griffith, King of South Wales, 
assisted them in plundering the neighbourhood. They 
then, with their united forces, crossed over the Wye 
and burnt Tidenham, 2 destroying all that they found 
there. Aldred, Bishop of Worcester, quickly assembled 
a few of the men of Gloucestershire and Herefordshire, 
and went to meet the invaders ; but the Welsh, who 
formed part of the Bishop's force, and had promised to 
be true to him, secretly sent messages to the South 

1 " In loco qui dicitur Wylesc Eaxan." (Flor. Wig., i, p. 203.) 
a Dymedham (Flor. Wig.) may, from its position, be assumed to 
be the Saxon Dyddenham. 
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Wales King urging a speedy attack of the English. 
Griffith, profiting by the intelligence, advanced with 
the Irish pirates at break of day; surprised the English 
force, still few in number, and killea many of them ; 
the remainder took to flight. We may infer, from the 
mention of Welshmen as part of Aldreds force, that 
the invaders were on the left bank of the Wye, and 
that the encounter took place on the confines of the 
counties of Gloucester and Hereford, near Archenfield, 
which was then chiefly inhabited by the Welsh, owing 
little more than a nominal allegiance to England. 

Three years later, Griffith, the North Wales King, 
ravaged a large part of Herefordshire as far as Leomin- 
ster. After a successful encounter with the Norman 
settlers there he returned with his booty. In 1054 
Griffith ap Rhydderch was slain by the North Wales 
King, who then became sole ruler in North and South 
Wales. In the following year, Earl Alfgar, the son of 
Leofric, was banished by the King and his council. 
Alfgar crossed over to Irelatid, and soon returning with 
eighteen pirate ships which he purchased there, sought 
out the Welsh King, and induced him to act as his 
ally. Griffith immediately summoned a large army . 
from the whole of Wales, and arranged that Alfgar 
should join him, with his forces, at a place suitable for 
ravages on the English border. Entering the Severn, 
Alfgar united his forces with those of his Welsh ally 
in the land of Gwent. Crossing the Wye, they passed 
through Archenfield, laying waste on their way all the 
lands which belonged to the King. 1 On their arrival 
within two miles of the city of Hereford, Earl Ralph, 
who had the command of the English force, encountered 
them, and sustained an ignominious defeat. The vic- 
tors pursued their way into the city, sacked it, and 
burnt the Cathedral. This done, they retired into 
Wales with their prisoners and much booty. 

1 " Rex Grifin et Blein vastavernnt hanc terram T. R. E. et idoo 
nescitnr qualis eo tempore fuerit." (Domesday B.) 
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On receiving the intelligence the King summoned a 
large army at Gloucester, and gave the command of it 
to Earl Harold, who quickly followed the steps of Grif- 
fith and Alfgar through Archenfield, and encamped at 
Stradel, in the Valley of the Dore. His opponents learn- 
ing with whom they had to deal, did not dare to come 
to an encounter, and retired into South Wales. Harold 
then dismissed the greater part of his army, and retired 
to Hereford. Soon afterwards, overtures for peace were 
made to Harold by Griffith and Alfgar, and the terms 
were arranged at a place which has generally been con- 
sidered to be Billingsley in Shropshire, but more pro- 
bably may have been Willersley, 1 on the left bank of 
the Wye. After the peace, the fleet of Earl Alfgar, 
which had been sent to Caerleon, 2 there awaited the 
pay which he had promised. 

We may pass over the subsequent warfare with Grif- 
fith, and Harolds victories in North Wales, with the 
mention that in the autumn of 1064 Griffith was killed 
by his own subjects, and his head sent to Earl Harold 
for the King. It is stated that the King gave the 
whole of Griffiths Welsh territory to his half-brothers, 
Bleddyn and Rhiwallon, on their taking the oath of 
fealty. Their rule, however, does not appear to have 
extended to Morganwg and Gwent ; for at the time of 
the Norman conquest, Cadwgan ap Meurig reigned in 
Glamorganshire ; Caradoc ap Griffith, the South Wales 
King, in Ystradyw, Gwent Uchoed, and Gwentllwg ; 
and Rhydderch, his son, in Ewyas and Gwent Iscoed, 
as subjects of the crown of England. 8 

Harold's victories in North Wales freed him from 
any adversary in Wales. Archenfield was in a state of 
subjection, although its inhabitants were for the most 
part Welsh, who yielded an unwilling obedience, and 

1 " Willaueslege" of Domesday is sufficiently like " Biligesleaga", 
the place mentioned in Florence of Worcester, to lead to the belief 
that Willersley was selected as a place near at hand. 

2 " Legeceastrum" can in this case be no other than Caerleon. 

3 Liber Landavensi*, p. 550. 
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retained their own laws and customs. He was able, 
therefore, to cross over the Wye, and invade the land 
of Gwent without any obstacle. The territory which 
he acquired there was probably limited, and held by a 
precarious tenure, for the orders which he had given in 
July 1065, for the erection of a large building at Porth- 
skewet, as a hunting-box for King Edward, were in 
the latter part of August set at nought by Caradoc ap 
Griffith, who, with all whom he could muster, came 
there, killed nearly all the workmen engaged in the 
building, and carried away the provisions which had 
been provided for the King's reception. Harold was 
too fully occupied by military matters in the North to 
punish this outrage. On the King's death, in January 
following, Harold was elected King. Before autumn 
was over, the battle of Hastings was fought* and his 
short reign ended. 

How long afterwards Caradoc ap Griffith was allowed 
to have the rule in Gwent is uncertain. We learn from 
The Welsh Chronicle that in 1068 there was a battle 
between Bleddyn and Rhiwallon ap Cynfyn and the 
sons of Griffith, in which the latter fell. Rhiwallon 
also was slain ; and then Bleddyn held Gwynedd and 
Powys, and Meredith ap Owen ap Edwin, South Wales; 
not without opposition on the part of Caradoc, who 
appears two years later to have allied himself with the 
Normans, and fought a battle with Meredith ap Owen 
on the banks of the river Rhymney, in which Meredith 
was slain. In 1073 Bleddyn ap Cynfyn was killed by 
Rhys ap Owen, and then he and Rhydderch ap Cara- 
dog are said to have been the rulers of South Wales. 

It is unnecessary to pursue further the account of 
these interminable contests for the succession in South 
Wales. It sufficiently appears that the Normans were 
continually advancing, and were at the time of the 
Domesday Survey, in 1085, in possession of the greater 
part, if not the whole, of Gwent. 

The limits of this paper will not permit an examina- 
tion in detail of the Domesday account of Norman ter- 
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ritory on the west of the Wye, under the head of 
Gloucestershire ; but it may suffice to note a few par- 
ticulars. The fact that a small part of the land nad 
been portioned out among the Conquerors followers, 
that the rest was still in the occupation of its previous 
possessors (under the care of his reeves), and the great 
want of names of places, suggest that the occupation of 
the country by Saxon and Norman was a very recent 
one. 

Soon after the Conquest, William Fitz Osborne, Earl 
of Hereford, one of the Conqueror's most trusty fol- 
lowers, built the Castle of Estrighoiel or Chepstow. 
On his death, in 1070, his son Roger succeeded to the 
earldom and the English territory of his father. By 
his rebellion, eight years later, Roger forfeited all his 
possessions. At the time of the Survey the Castle was 
in the Kings hands, and valued at £12. The rent of 
Caerleon and its land, with seven fisheries in the rivers 
Wye and Usk, yielded a return of £7 10s. In Wales 
were three hard wicks, Llanwern, Porthskewet, and 
Dinam, cultivated by the serfs attached to them. 
Fifty-four vills or townships were under the charge of 
the King's reeves. The inhabitants of these vills held 
their land subject to a small render in honey, swine, 
and cows, and a sum of money for hawks. Eight vills 
rendered nothing, and were permitted by Earl William, 
with the Kings leave, to hold under the customs which 
prevailed there in the time of King Griffith. Under 
the same reeves were four vills which had been laid 
waste by Caradog ap Griffith. All these vills were 
farmed by Durand, the Sheriff of Gloucestershire, to 
William de Ow, the owner of Tidenham and other 
lands in that county, who had, in addition, three fisheries 
and land on the west of the Wye. In Caerwent (Car- 
ven), Durand, the Sheriff, held Caldecote, with the 
half villeins and serfs attached to it. Others who held 
land, and had probably also taken an active part in the 
acquisition of the country, were Roger de Laci, Roger 
de Berkeley, Turstin, son of Rolf, some of whose land 
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lay between the Wye and Usk, and other parts west 
of the latter river ; and Alfred the Spaniard. William 
de Scohies had eight carucates of land in the castlery 
of Caerleon, which he sublet to Turstin. Part of this 
land was held by Welshmen living under Welsh law, 
and the whole of it is stated to have been waste in the 
time of King Edward. 

The Castle of Monmouth, then a part of the county 
of Hereford, was also built in the lifetime of Earl Wil- 
liam. It was in the custody of William Fitz Baderon. 
Welshmen occupied there twenty-four carucates of 
land, and rendered thirty-three sextaries of honey, and 
a small rent in money ; and the military followers of 
William Fitz Baderon occupied seven carucates. 

William Fitz Osborne continued the line of defence 
against the Welsh frontier by fortifying the district of 
Ewias. The castlery of Ewias, afterwards known as 
Ewias Lacy, was granted to Walter de Lacy ; and the 
Castle of Ewias and its lands, the larger part of which 
was held by military tenants, and the rest by Welsh- 
men (afterwards called, by way of distinction, Ewias 
Harold), to Alfred of Marlborough. The Castle of Clif- 
ford, with its castlery, occupying a wide extent of land 
on the right bank of the Wye, to the Dulas brook, com- 
pleted his line of defence, and was in the tenure of 
Ralph de Todeni, among whose military tenants were 
Gilbert, the Sheriff of Herefordshire, and Roger de 
Lacy. 

As the Normans advanced onwards, and obtained a 
firmer hold of the country, a second line of fortifications 
arose along the Valley of the Usk. Hamelin de Bala- 
dun, another of those who came over with the Con- 
queror, acquired the lordship of Overwent, and built 
the Castle of Abergavenny and the Priory there. At 
a somewhat later period, Walter de Clare, the founder 
of Tintern Abbey, acquired, under a general licence 
from the Crown to get what he could in Wales, all 
Netherwent. After various changes, Milo Fitz Walter, 
by his marriage with the daughter of Bernard New- 
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march, united the lordship of Brecknock to Overwent, 
while Netherwent continued in the Clare family. The 
three Castles of Whitecastle, Skenfrith, and Grosmont, 
erected about this period, and ever after, until their 
ruin, held together under the same custody, connected 
Abergavenny with the line of the Monnow ; while on 
the sea-coast the Castle of Caldicot and the older Castle 
of Caerleon formed a line of communication between 
Chepstow and Newport on the mouth of the Usk. As 
time went on, numerous smaller castles, of which we 
now see the ruins, arose in the neighbourhood as a pro- 
tection to their possessors alike against the invasions of 
the Welsh and the oppression of neighbouring lords 
marchers. 

The Norman occupation of all Went forms a fitting 
conclusion to a paper which has already reached its full 
limit. The after history of the county of Monmouth, 
its castles and monastic houses, may readily be learned 
in the well illustrated history of Coxe, and in the 
numerous publications of the Monmouthshire and Caer- 
leon Antiquarian Association, which for completeness 
and profuseness of illustration may be well compared 
with those of any other kindred Society. 

R. W. B. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

HISTORY & DESCENT OF THE LORDSHIP MARCHER 

OR COUNTY OF 

WENTLLWCH, 

AS IT WAS CALLED IN EARLY TIMES, AND WHICH IS IN 

THE PRESENT DAY DESIGNATED AS THE MODERN 

HUNDRED OF WENTLLWCH OR WENTLOOG. 



The county of Monmouth was formed by the grouping 
together, with several smaller manors, the six great 
lordships of Abergavenny, Monmouth, Striguil or Chep- 
stow, Usk, Caerleon, and Wentllwch, which is on the 
west of the river Usk, and of this I propose to treat. 
It was one of the lordships marchers which were taken 
by the statute 17th Henry VIII, in 1535, to form the 
county of Monmouth when it became a portion of the 
realm of England under the English crown. 

It may be as well to state here that these lordships 
marchers were small, independent sovereignties under 
the especial government of their own lords, and each 
independent of the other, unless they might belong to 
the same lord ; and they owed no allegiance to the 
English king, but only to their own lords ; but inas- 
much as those lords were subject to the king of Eng- 
land, they and their subjects were under some control 
of the English crown. The king s writs, however, did 
not run in them ; and all malefactors against the king's 
laws could find a refuge from them, and thus disregard 
his power ; and this state of things being found, so 
inconvenient and mischievous, madeHenry VIII anxious 
to seize and get them into his power ; and this he ac- 
complished by declaring these lords who were his sub- 
jects guilty of high treason, by which their possessions 
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became forfeited to the crown ; and that was especially 
the case with the Duke of Buckingham, who was Lord 
Marcher of Wentllwch, among his vast possessions 
which on his death became forfeited to the crown ; and 
the King was enabled, by an Act of his own Parlia- 
ment, to form them into a county, and add them to his 
own dominion, and they thus became part of the realm 
of England in 1535. We have, however, only to deal 
with the lordship of Wentllwch and its history. 

The lords marchers, in the management and govern- 
ment of their lordships, copied as much as possible the 
usages of the great realm of England, and they had 
their castles or palaces, and their chanceries and chan- 
cellors, with the courts and great sessions, and chan- 
cery and privy seals, judges and officers ; and under 
their great chancery seals they issued writs, and the 
lords granted charters just after the manner of the 
kings. The charter creating and incorporating the 
borough of Newport, which has recently been recovered 
and restored, is a most excellent example. The revenues 
were most carefully collected by the receiver and pro- 
per officers, and the accounts of the receipts and ex- 
penditure most accurately kept, and rendered every 
year on parchment rolls, and deposited in the lord's 
chancery or other office ; and there are in the Public 
Record Office many of these rolls. When Henry VHI 
held the lordship in right of his possession of it by 
reason of the death and forfeiture of the estates of the 
Duke of Buckingham, who was beheaded by the Kings 
order, in these rolls he is styled " King of England and 
Dominus de Wenllouk." These rolls afford much curi- 
ous information, but they are difficult to read. 

That part of the country now occupied by the county 
of Monmouth was in very ancient times called Gwent, 
probably from the name of the first tribe who settled 
there. It was divided into a Gwent Ucha, or Upper 
Gwent, occupying the northern part; and Gwent Isa, 
Lower or Netherwent, lying along the banks of the 
Severn sea ; and Gwent Uwch, usually written Went- 
llwch. Most, if not all, early Welsh names are de- 
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scriptive of the locality, or have reference to some tribe 
or individual. This name Gwentllwch is compounded 
of Gwent and Llwch ; which latter word appears to be 
the same as the Scotch Loch and Irish Lough, meaning 
an inlet of the sea, a lake or large collection of water, — 
a name quite appropriate and descriptive of the fens or 
moors, as we here call them, before they were embanked 
or drained, when they were overflowed every spring or 
very high tide, and must at other times have presented 
the appearance of a number of small lakes or inlets of 
the sea. These embankments or sea-walls were cer- 
tainly the work of the Romans during their occupation, 
as the finding one of their stones at Goidcliff has 
proved. 

Wentllwch, in its original acceptation, appears to 
have included the whole territory between the lordship 
of Abergavenny on the north, the Severn sea on the 
south, and was bounded by the river Usk on the east, 
and the Rumney on the west ; and a portion of this 
territory, together with the great lordship of Glamor- 
gan, formed the dominions of Jestyn ap Gwrgan before 
they were wrested from him by the invasion of the 
Normans under Robert Fitzhamon in 1090. 

Of the early history of this tract we know little but 
what may be gathered from the genealogical labours of 
the " arwydd feirdd", or heraldic bards, and the legends 
of saints; and although these sources of intelligence 
may be scanty, and not to be implicitly relied upon, 
they are entitled to considerable attention, and, more- 
over, are the only documents to be found that treat of 
this part of the country. From these sources we collect 
that in the first half of the fifth century (calculating 
from the number of descents to some of his successors 
whose eras are better established), Wentllwch acknow- 
ledged for its lord a chieftain named Cadell, called 
Deyrnllwch or Teyrn Llwch (king of the lake or fen). 
Cadell was the father of Tegid, who was succeeded by 
his son Gly wys, who by some means extended his pos- 
sessions, and the whole territory was called Glewiseg, 
or the county of Glywys. This chieftain had several 
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sons, among whom his dominions were divided, and 
Wentllwch fell to the share of his eldest son,Gwynllyw 
Filwr (Gwynllyw the Warrior). Having determined 
to take a wife, he sent an embassy to a neighbouring 
chieftain named Brychan, Prince of Brycheiniog, to 
demand the hand of his daughter Gwladys. The father 
refused, treating the ambassador with indignity. The 
lord of Wentllwch put himself at the head of a band 
of his retainers, and succeeded in carrying off the lady 
by force, was pursued by Brychan, and was in danger 
of losing his prize ; but with the assistance of Arthur 
defeated Brychan, and returned to his own residence 
at a place called Allt Gwynllyw (that is Gwynllyw's 
Hill), now St. Woolloa 

There Gwynllyw and Gwladys dwelt, and a numerous 
issue was the result of this marriage. The eldest of 
them was the celebrated St. Cadoc or Cattwg. They 
all embraced a religious life, and are enrolled among 
the saints. St. Gwynllyw (whose name has been Latin- 
ised into Gundleius, and thence corrupted, in common 
parlance, into St. Wollos or St. Woolos) has been said 
to have given his name to the district ; but it is not 
found so written, and the origin of the name Gwent- 
llwch or Wentllwch is more probable, intelligible, and 
satisfactory. 

In The Lives of the Cambro-British Saints, copied 
and translated from MSS. in the British Museum by the 
Rev. W. J. Bees of Cascob, and published under the 
auspices of the Welsh MSS. Society in 1853, we have 
the life and history of St. Gwynllyw. These MSS. are 
supposed to have been written in the twelfth century. 
We are told that in consequence of a dream he followed 
a certain white ox which conducted him up to the hill, 
and he then said, " Sea-coasts, with fields and a wood, 
and high groves are seen far and wide. There is no 
prospect in the world such as is in the space where I 
am now to dwell. A faithful place, and inhabiting it I 
shall therefore be more happy/' Having said these 
words, by the divine appointment, and the concession 
of Dubricius, Bishop of Llandaff, he there remained 
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and built a habitation, and consequently marked out a 
burial-place, in the middle whereof he built a church 
with boards and rods, which he diligently visited with 
frequent prayers. " Signavit cimiterium, et in medio 
tabulis et virgis fundavit templum, quod visitabat assi- 
due cum frequentationibus orationum." 

St. Gwynllyw has been said to have given the name 
to this part of the country, which has sometimes been 
called Gwynllwg, but which has no meaning ; and I 
think that there can be very little doubt that Gwent- 
llwch, or Wentllwch as it is usually written, is the pro- 
per name for the region, as has been before explained. 

As St. Gwynllyw established his oratory or church 
on the hill, the site of his dwelling can, I think, be 
identified. It will be seen that his habitation and his 
oratory, or templum, as it is called, were not the same ; 
for after he had dwelt there for some years he marked 
out a cemetery or burial-ground, in the middle of which 
he erected his templum or oratory, having been the 
chieftain of the district* for some years before he 
built it. 

In a field within a short distance of the church, for- 
merly very well known, there was, not long ago, a 
moated mound, on the summit of which was planted a 
group or clump of fir-trees, and it was called " The 
Fir-Tree Field". There are several of these mounds 
about the country. They consist of a circular, conical 
mound having a flat, table-top, usually about 50 ft. in 
diameter, and surrounded by a deep foss or moat. The 
summits are always flat. This mound is now in the 
grounds of Springfield, laid out by the late Mr. Geth- 
ing, who built the house. It is, however, no longer a 
mound, but is buried up to the top with the spoil 
brought up to the surface by the shafts during the 
excavation of the tunnel of the Great Western Rail- 
way, which runs underneath. Its site, however, is still 
marked ; for in order to preserve it, as the fir-trees 
were all cut away, I suggested to Mr. Gething, when 
he was laying out his grounds, to collect together the 
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large masses of rock brought up out of the tunnel, and 
place them in the form of a cairn on the summit of the 
mound where the fir-trees had stood. This he did, and 
the spot and the size of the flat summit of the mound 
are still preserved by the heap of large stones. The 
diameter of the top was exactly 50 ft. It used to be 
sometimes called "the Grave of St. Wollos"; but that 
was incorrect, as these mounds were not burial-places, 
but the dwellings or strongholds of the chieftains or 
rulers of the district, and in subsequent times were 
converted into castles by the erection of stone edifices 
on their summits in lieu of the timber or wattled struc- 
tures which originally crowned them. The mounds 
were steep, and could only be approached by a timber 
bridge across the deep moat and a winding path. 
There are several in the neighbourhood, as at Caerleon, 
Llangstone, Castleton, Cardiff, on the hill above Ru- 
perra, Gelligaer, and Llanhilleth : and they are to be 
found all over England, as at Windsor, Oxford, Tun- 
bridge, Canterbury, Lincoln, ' in Cornwall, and North 
Wales. 

This mound I believe to have been the dwelling of 
Gwynllyw, the Prince and chief of this district, where 
he founded his templum or church in close proximity 
to it ; and I fully believe that that mysterious portion 
of St. Wollos Church generally called St. Mary's is the 
church, or rather the site of the templum first erected 
by our saint, and enlarged and altered at various sub- 
sequent periods (but always spared) by adding on the 
east end, like the church of St. Joseph of Arimathea at 
Glastonbury, when the great Abbey was added on to 
the east end of it. But that becomes part of the his- 
tory of the church. 

In their old age, Gwynllyw and his wife Gwladys 
renounced the world, and became recluses or hermits, 
leading very austere lives. He was established on the 
hill near his oratory ; and she is recorded to have 
retired to the banks of the Ebbw river, a short distance 
off, to have practised great austerities, and always 
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bathing in the coldest water. The precise spot to 
which she retired has never been ascertained; but 
though long lost, I am disposed to think can be now 
satisfactorily identified. 

On the banks of the river, just above Ebbw Bridge, 
is a cliff, on the top of which is a small spot of ground, 
adjoining Tredegar Park walls, of less than half an 
acre, on which there is a very old cottage. This small, 
detached spot of ground has always belonged to the 
church of St. Woollos, and was part of the glebe land ; 
and when the glebe lands were sold, a few years ago, 
it was purchased by Lord Tredegar. The history of it 
could never be made out. Nothing was known of it ; 
but some have heard the term chapel applied to it. A 
short distance off, in the Park, there issued from the 
bank a remarkably beautiful spring of very cold water, 
over which a bath-house had been erected in 1719, and 
it always used to be called " The Lady's Well"; but 
why or in honour of whom it was so called was not 
known. Gwladys is recorded to have had near her dwell- 
ing a remarkably cold spring of water, where she con- 
stantly bathed. I cannot help thinking that this small, 
mysterious spot of holy grbund belonging to the church, 
with its cold bath spring in its immediate vicinity, 
must have been the unknown spot to which Gwladys 
retired, and that her name may have been perpetuated 
by the name of the bath, and that "The Lady's Well" 
may have been only a corruption, by persons ignorant 
of the history, of Gwladys' Well, and that this spot may 
fairly be considered the spot to which she retired on 
her first becoming a recluse ; that the small piece of 
ground was hallowed, and became part of the posses- 
sion of the church ; and as the word chapel seems to 
have clung to it, that would indicate that at one time 
it may have been an oratory or place of prayer. 

Of the local history of Wentllwch under the domi- 
nion of the Princes of Glamorgan, down to the latter 
part of the tenth century, nothing is known. About 
the year 967, in the time of Morgan Hen, it appears 
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that after a long contest Owen ap Howel Dda obtained 
possession of Caerleon, Eddlogan, and Machen, with 
the consent of the Saxon King Edgar, leaving the 
remainder of the district, which is now called the Lord- 
ship of Wentllwch, in the possession of Morgan. This 
transaction is so obscurely alluded to in the Welsh 
chronicles that it seems impossible, at this time of day, 
to understand what claim Owen could have had to 
these possessions. From Morgan Hen, the lordship of 
Wentllwch descended to his successors, and was part 
of the territory conquered by Fitz Hamon from the 
last Welsh Prince, Jestyn ap Gwrgan, about the year 
1090 or 1092, and was by him parcelled out among his 
followers, reserving the superiority to himself, as he 
did the other parts of the Principality. It is remark- 
able that none of the published accounts of the con- 
quest of Glamorgan take any notice of Wentllwch, yet 
its subsequent descent, and that of some of the mesne 
manors, leaves no doubt that it formed part of Fitz 
Hamon s dominions. 

The descent of the lordship after this conquest opens 
a new era, and will follow in a consecutive history. 

THE DESCENT OF THE LORDSHIP OF WENTLLWCH, 
OR NEWPORT, IN THE MARCHES OF WALES. 

The lordship of Wentllwch was a lordship marcher, 
or small independent sovereignty, subject to the govern- 
ment of its lord, whose annual accounts of the rents, 
issues, and profits of certain manors within the lord- 
ship, being members thereof, and which, belonging to 
the lord, and forming his revenue, were made up every 
year at Michaelmas by the chief steward or receiver of 
the lordship, in the form of rolls of parchment written 
in Latin, as was the custom of the time ; and except- 
ing the names of persons or places, not a Welsh word 
is found therein, and most of the chief officers have 
English names. Many of these rolls, which are the 
Exchequer Rolls, and at the Record Office called Minis- 
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ters' Accounts, now exist. The earliest known roll is 
that for 1435, and is in the possession of Dr. Nichol 
Carne of St. Donat's Castle ; and the first of my collec- 
tion is a correct English translation of it made by the 
late Joseph Burtt, Esq., of the Public Record Office. 

The original parchment rolls for the years 1447 and 
1493 are among the Tredegar muniments, having been 
presented many years ago by the late Rev. John M. 
Traherne. In the Public Record Office are many others 
to be found under the head of " Buckingham's Lands" 
(Ministers' Accounts). The earliest became the pro- 
perty of the crown when the estates of the Duke of 
Buckingham were seized, upon his attainder, by Henry 
VIII. The later are those which were returned when 
the King was lord of Wentllwch, as he is styled in the 
Rolls. Of some of the principal of these I have had 
copies made, which form my collection, and they throw 
much light on the history and condition of the lordship 
and its inhabitants at the time they were made, and it 
is curious to observe for how long a period the same 
names and rents continue unchanged. It is hardly 
probable that so many tenants and their rents should 
always have remained the same, and lived so long ; 
and it may possibly arise from the circumstance that 
one account was in a great measure copied from an- 
other, and as long as the same rent was paid, no alter- 
ation was made in the account as to the name of the 
tenant. 

THE DESCENT OP THE LORDSHIP OF WENTLLWCH. 

a.d. 1090. — Robert Fitz Hamon, lord of Gloucester, 
conqueror of Glamorgan and Wentllwch. 

1107. — Mabel, d. and h., mar. in 1109 Robert, nat. 
son of King Henry I, who then created him Earl of 
Gloucester. He is frequently called Robert Consul. His 
mother was Nest, d. of Rhys ap Tewdwr Mawr. 

1147. — William Earl of Gloucester, s. and h., left at 
his death, in 1183, three daughters, coheirs (Robert, s. 
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died young, b. at Keynsham), viz., Mabel, whose issue 
failed before 1213. She married Almeric Devereux, 
who, on the death of Isabel, in 1217, became Earl of 
Gloucester, and died childless in 1226. Amicia, mar. 
Richard de Clare, Earl of Hertford, who died in 1206. 
She was mother of Gilbert de Clare, afterwards Earl of 
Gloucester. Isabel. 

1183. — Isabel, third d. and coh., in ward to the King, 
Henry II, who gave her in marriage to his second son, 
John Earl of Mortaigne, but retained the earldom. 
King'Richard I in 1 190 gave the earldom to his brother 
John, who succeeded to the throne in 1199, and was 
soon after divorced from his wife, Isabel, but retained 
her estates until 1214, when he gave them, with her 
in marriage, to Geoffrey de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, 
who died in 1216. Isabel Countess of Gloucester died 
in 1217. 

1217. — Gilbert de Clare, son of Amicia and Richard 
de Clare, nephew and heir, Earl of Gloucester, and on 
his father's death, of Hertford. He married Isabella, 
one of the daughters and coheirs of William Marshall, 
Earl of Pembroke, and by her acquired Machen, which 
from that time has been united with Wentllwch. 

1229. — Richard de Clare, s. and h., Earl of Glouces- 
ter and Hertford. 

1262. — Gilbert de Clare, s. and h., Earl of Gloucester 
and Hertford, whose earldom and estates, on his mar- 
riage with Joan of Acre, d. of Edward I, were settled 
on them jointly and their issue. • He was surnamed Gil- 
bert the Red, and had a brother, Bogo de Clare, in holy 
orders. 

1295. — Joan of Acre, his widow, Countess of Glou- 
cester and Hertford, mar. in 1297 Ralph de Monther- 
mer, who, with her, did homage for the earldom, and 
retained it during her life. 

1305. — Gilbert de Clare, s. and h. of Gilbert de Clare 
and Joan of Acre, Earl of Gloucester and Hertford. He 
died in 1314, leaving three sisters coheirs, viz., Eleanor, 
wife of Hugh le Despenser, who had Glamorgan ; Mar- 
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garet, wife of Hugh de Audley, who had Wentllwch ; 
Elizabeth, wife of John de Burgh, who had the honor 
of Clare on the death of Gilbert 

1314. — King Edward II retained the estates until 
partition in 1318. 

1318. — Margaret de Clare, wife of Hugh de Audeley, 
received Wentllwch on partition ; and on this separa- 
tion of Wentllwch from the lordship of Glamorgan, the 
name of the former lordship was changed to that of 
Newport. In 1320, however, Le Despenser and his 
wife obtained it, and it was not restored until the 
death of Le Despenser in 1326. Hugh de Audeley 1 was 
created Earl of Gloucester in 1337, and died in 1347. 
Margaret Countess of Gloucester died in 1342. 

1342. — Margaret de Audeley, d. and h., wife of 
Ealph Lord Stafford, died in 1349. 

1349. — Ealph Lord Stafford, her husband, created 
Earl of Stafford in 1351, held her estates for his life. 

1372. — Hugh Stafford, second Earl, their son and 
heir. This Hugh Earl of Stafford and lord of Tone- 
brugge and Wentllwch, grants first charter of incorpo- 
ration to burgesses of Newport, dated 13 April 1385. 
Mayor and bailiff. 

1386.— ThoraaB Stafford, third Earl, s. and h. 

1392. — William Stafford, fourth Earl, brother and h. 

1395.— Edmund Stafford, fifth Earl, brother and h. 
In 1402 Owen Glyndower invaded and ravaged Went- 
llwch, burning down the castle and town, and all the 
churches and houses in the moors, so that on an inqui- 
sition being held, the value of Wentllwch was returned 
as nil. It is most probable, judging from the architec- 
ture, that during the reign of Humphry Stafford the 
church of St. Woolos was repaired and enlarged, and 
the churches of St. Bride and Peterstone, in the moors, 
newly built, as the architecture of all three is of that 
period, and there is a strong resemblance in the win- 
dows of all three. 

1 During the minority or attainder of the younger Despenser, 
Hugh d'Audeley may have held Cardiff. 
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1403. — Humphrey Stafford, sixth Earl, s. and h., cre- 
ated Duke of Buckingham in 1444, a minor, two years 
old ; of age, 1424. In 1427 he granted to the Mayor 
and burgesses a charter of inspeximus and confirmation 
of previous charter of 1385, in which the original char- 
ter is confirmed. 

1460. — Henry Stafford, second Duke, grandson and 
h., in ward to the King. Beheaded, 1483, and his 
estates forfeited to the crown. 

1483. — Richard III retained the forfeited estates. fc 

1485. — Henry VII, soon after his accession, reversed 
the Duke's attainder, and granted the lordship of Went- 
Uwch and other estates to his widow, Katherine, then 
wife of Jasper Tudor, Duke of Bedford, for her life, with 
remainder to their son Edward as third Duke of Buck- 
ingham. Katherine, Duchess of Buckingham and Bed- 
ford, survived her second husband, Jasper Tudor, Duke 
of Bedford, who died in 1495, and married, thirdly, 
Sir Richard Wingfield of Kimbolton, co. Hunts., who 
survived her, and married again, and was created K.G. 
by Henry VIII. She died before 1498, as her son, the 
Duke, was then the lord of Newport. 

Edward Stafford, third Duke of Buckingham, be- 
headed 17 May 1521, and his estates forfeited to the 
crown. On this second forfeiture of the estates, all the 
documents, records, and papers relating to the lordship 
were taken up to London, and are now in the Record 
Office, where they may be consulted, and are known 
as papers relating to " Buckingham's Lands." 

1521.— Henry VIII held the lordship till the end of 
his reign in 1547. In 1535, the twenty-seventh of his 
reign, this lordship, in conjunction with many others, 
was incorporated in the new county of Monmouth, then 
formed by Act of Parliament ; at which time the juris- 
diction and authority of the lords marchers were abo- 
lished, all the manorial rights being reserved. 

1547. — Edward VI succeeded to the lordship of 
Wentllwch, and that year granted the lordship, toge- 
ther with the lordship of Glamorgan, to William Her- 
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bert, who in 1548 was installed K.G., and in 1551 was 
elevated to the peerage as Baron Herbert of Cardiff, 
and Earl of Pembroke. 

William, first Earl of Pembroke. 

1570. — Henry, second Earl, KG., s. and h. 

1600. — William, third Earl, K.G., s. and h., ob. s. p. 

1630. — Philip, fourth Earl of Pembroke, also Baron 
Herbert of Shurland and Earl of Montgomery, brother 
and h. of the last William. 

1655. — Philip, fifth Earl of Pembroke, and second 
of Montgomery, s. and h. 

1669. — William, sixth Earl of Pembroke and third 
of Montgomery, ob. unmarried. 

1674. — Philip, seventh Earl of Pembroke and fourth 
of Montgomery, half-brother and heir to William. Fie 
died in 1 683, leaving an only daughter. 

1683. — Charlotte, sole child and heiress, married first 
John Lord Jefferies, son of Lord Chancellor Jefferies, by 
whom she had an only daughter; secondly, Thomas 
Viscount Windsor of Ireland. In the year 1710, by 
decree of the High Court of Chancery for the payment 
of the debts of the late Earl of Pembroke; the manor 
or lordship of Wentllwch, with all its rights and ap- 
purtenances, was sold by Lord Windsor and his wife, 
and by them conveyed to John Morgan, Esq., of Lon- 
don, merchant, for the sum of £9,000. * 

1710. — John Morgan, Esq., merchant, afterwards of 
Ruperra, which estate he purchased. 

1715. — John Morgan, Esq., of Tredegar, nephew and 
heir. 

1719. — William Morgan, Esq., s. and h., afterwards 
Sir William Morgan, Knight of the Bath. 

1731. — William Morgan, Esq., s. and L, died un- 
married and intestate. 

1763. — Thomas Morgan, Esq., of Ruperra, commonly 
called General Morgan, brother of Sir William Morgan, 
and uncle of the last. 

1769. — Thomas Morgan, Esq., died unmar., s. and h. 

1771. — Chas. Morgan, Esq., brother and h., ob. s. p. 
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1787. — John Morgan, Esq., brother and h., ob. s. p. 

1792. — Sir Charles Morgan, Bart., husband of Jane 
Morgan, daughter of Thomas Morgan of Ruperra, and 
sister of the last John Morgan, who devised by his will 
all his estates to his brother-in-law, Sir Charles Gould, 
who, in consequence of the direction of such will, 
assumed with the estates the name and arms of Mor- 
gan. Ob. 1806. 

1806.— Sir Charles Morgan, Bart. 

1846. — Sir Charles Morgan Robinson Morgan, Bart., 
afterwards the first Lord Tredegar. 
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HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION 



OF 



NEWPORT CASTLE. 



The first building of a castle at Newport is, according 
to Mr. Wakeman, attributed to William Earl of Glou- 
cester with every degree of probability, and the town 
soon after. There can be little doubt that this is cor- 
rect, as it would be most natural for him to erect some 
defence at the entrance of his territory at the river 
where the road crossed it from the other side, which 
belonged to another lordship. I have, however, not 
seen any traces of a structure earlier than the present, 
though there may be some, and have only to treat of 
that which we now see. 

The present Castle, as its style of architecture and 
plan seem to indicate, appears to have been the work 
originally of the fourteenth century, though from cir- 
cumstances altered, modified, and in fact partly rebuilt 
in the early half of the fifteenth century. 

From the time of the conquest of Glamorgan by 
Robert Fitz Hamon, the lordships of Glamorgan and 
Wentllwch had always belonged to the same person, 
and Glamorgan being the most important lordship had 
always been the residence of the feudal chief; but in 
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consequence of Gilbert de Clare dying in 1314 without 
issue male, his estates were divided between his sis- 
tere, coheiresses. Eleanor, the wife of Hugh le De- 
spenser, had the lordship of Glamorgan ; and Margaret, 
wife of Hugh de Audeley, had Wentllwch. Here, then, 
these lordships became disconnected, and Wentllwch 
became a separate, substantial, and important lordship 
of itself, and was afterwards designated the "Domi- 
nium de Newporte in Wallia." Margaret de Clare 
and her husband, Hugh de Audeley, did not come into 
possession immediately, for the King, Edward II, kept 
possession of the estates till the partition took place in 
1318, and then the King and Le Despenser had it till 
1326. 

Having become an independent lordship, a suitable 
castle and residence for the lord and his family became 
necessary ; and about this time, or somewhat later, the 
architecture seems to fix the period of the commence- 
ment of the present structure, thus tallying with the 
history of the lordship. Much of the original walls of 
this structure still remains; but in 1402 Owen Glyn- 
dwr ravaged and laid waste all Wentllwch, and burnt 
and destroyed the town and Castle ; so that on an in- 
quisitio p. m. being held in 1403, on the death of Ed- 
mond, fifth Earl of Stafford, the jury returned the 
value of the lordship as worth nothing. 

Humphrey, sixth Earl of Stafford, who succeeded in 
1403, was an infant, and when he came of age, and had 
possession of his estates, probably commenced to re- 
build or repair the Castle, as we find by the Exchequer 
Rolls they had been going on for some years, and the 
difference in the architecture seems to show this. The 
conversion of the Castle into a brewery some sixty 
years ago has necessarily made great disturbance, and 
rendered it somewhat difficult to trace the original 
plan of th§ interior. I find from documents that the 
Castle has been for centuries in a state of ruin ; but 
how or when it became so is not known. 

By indenture dated 1578, Henry Earl of Pembroke, 
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to whom it then belonged, granted all use of the Castle 
of Newport to William Herbert of St. Julian's, Esq., 
to hold for the term of three hundred years, at the 
yearly rent of five shillings, with a covenant for Mr. 
Herbert to repair the same from time to time, and leave 
it in repair at the end of the said term. In 1749 the 
Castle was reported entirely ruined, and so has re- 
mained to the present time, and is likely to oontinue. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE CASTLE. 

The Castle is built on the verge of the river ; the 
walls rise perpendicularly from the muddy shore, and 
are washed by the tide at high water. It faces the 
east, and presents towards the river a grand frontage 
of 228 feet in length, which consists of three bold pro- 
jecting towers (one central, and two flanking), with 
intermediate receding curtain-walls. In this range of 
buildings were the principal apartments of the Castle. 
Great pains must nave been taken, and great skill 
required in forming the foundations of this structure. 
There seems to have been no settlement in any part, 
and the foundations must be very deep, unless a por- 
tion of rock had been met with. It completely com- 
manded the river and the bridge. The flanking towers 
at each end of the river-front are octagonal above, 
rising from square bases ; the angles of which slope off 
in the form of triangular buttresses, and die against 
the alternate faces of the octagon, — a style of building 
frequently used in the fourteenth century, and of which 
similar examples are seen in Caerphilly Castle, of the 
same period as these. The central tower is flanked at 
the corners by small octagonal turrets built in the 
same fashion. 

The walls of the Castle, as will be seen by the plan, 
were nearly at right angles with this front, and en- 
closed an irregular space, one angle at the south-west 
corner being cut off. The walls were surrounded by a 
wide, deep moat, which every high tide must have 
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supplied, and must have been crossed by drawbridges 
at the entrances. The western portion of the moat is 
said to have been occupied by the Monmouthshire 
Canal, and the remainder to have been filled up with 
the excavated earth when the Canal was made in 1792. 

The plan of the walls is chiefly taken from that given 
by Coxe ; but whether that plan was made from a sur- 
vey is doubtful, as portions of the main building are 
certainly incorrect ; for he makes the south wall con- 
tinuous the whole way, whereas the wall at Q termi- 
nates abruptly with a flat face, as though there had 
been an opening. The only portions of the wall now 
to be traced (1858) are those shaded in the plan. The 
principal entrance seems to have been on the south 
side; and the south gate, with the towers and defences, 
probably occupied the space between the end of the 
wall Q and the block of old masonry at b, which, from 
its massive thickness, and certain stones which resemble 
portions of steps, looks as though it had been part of a 
tower. If the gate were here, it has been entirely 
removed with the wall between Q and b. The only 
other remaining portion of the wall is a part of the 
north wall, where are several fireplaces, showing that 
there was a range of buildings two stories in height 
against that portion of the wall. 

In the account of the repairs of the Castle in 1448 
we find the cost of raising the north wall 3 feet, with 
wall-stones from a quarry belonging to the lord at 
Stow, that it was finished with battlements, and that 
the crests of these were made of ragstone brought from 
a quarry the other side of the Channel, belonging to 
St. Mary Redcliffe. The whole cost of the work, stone, 
carriage, labour, and all, being £20 : 9 : 3. We also find 
mention made of stone from a quarry at Milne Hill, 
outside the " north gate". 

The north gate was situated at D in the plan, but all 
traces of it have long been removed, and the only record 
of it is the remembrance that some one who once dwelt 
in the Castle claimed a right of way out at that spot. 
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A drawbridge must have been necessary to cross the 
moat. The north-east tower is still inhabited. It was 
of three stories, the lower chamber being square, the 
two upper octagonal. The entrance to it, at (a), pass- 
ing through the porters or warders room to the door- 
way of the lower chamber, and winding stairs lead- 
ing to the upper rooms. This lower chamber was most 
likely a guardroom, as both it and the warder's room 
had loopholes which could command the bridge and 
approach at (d). The upper chamber was very likely 
occupied by the constable of the Castle, an officer of 
whom we find mention. 

The staircase is made in the thickness of the wall, 
and both it and the guardroom were lighted by cross 
loopholes, which commanded the water-gate ; and simi- 
lar arrangements were made at the south-east tower. 
There is, therefore, reason to believe that there was 
another gate to the Castle, most probably on the south 
side, for on the opposite side of the road, near where 
the bridge-house stands, was a building called " The 
Long Stables", for the repairs of which we have ac- 
counts. Behind that was the Castle green, whilst 
across the road leading from the bridge were an arch- 
way and gate called " The Bridge Gate", and was most 
probably connected with the south gate of the Castle. 
This archway across the road existed in 1732, when 
Buck's view of the Castle was taken. The bridge across 
the river had always been a timber structure till the 
present stone bridge was erected in 1801, and it is 
likely that at that time great alterations were made 
about this spot. 

Leaving the exterior walls we now come to a more 
interesting part of the ruins, and by careful examina- 
tion, and the assistance of the Exchequer Rolls for the 
years 1435, 1447, and 1498, which I am so fortunate 
as to have, I think I am enabled to show the general 
arrangement of the interior of the Castle, and appro- 
priate the various apartments to their proper uses, as 
will be seen by reference to the plan and the descrip- 
tive explanation. 

d2 
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I have the Exchequer Rolls of 1435, 1447, and 1498, 
and there are in the Record Office other similar Rolls. 
In the accounts of 1435 we have the cost of building 
and repairing the tower nigh the bridge ; and in 1447 
we have the cost of the building or repairs of the tower 
called " The Chapel Tower", and the camera retracta 
adjoining it; and in 1498 the cost of repairing the 
camera retracta adjoining the Chapel Tower. By these 
accounts we learn that it was a lone, narrow chamber 
which ran parallel to the south encl of the hall, and 
joined the Chapel Tower as it is called in the accounts 
of 1447, "camera retracta turri vocat : le Chapel 
toure annexata." 

From the position of this chamber, and its possible 
connection with other parts of the Castle, there can, I 
think, be no doubt that it was the lord's withdrawing- 
room, to which he would retire from the public hall, 
and where he could dine in private if he chose. It 
directly communicated, by the turret-stairs, with the 
large room over the chapel. 

The great tower in the centre, facing the river, was 
the Chapel Tower, on the north side of which were the 
great hall and other apartments looking over the 
river ; and on the other side were the lord's family and 
living chambers, in the upper story ; and the offices 
in the lower part, terminating in the Bridge Tower, 
where, in the two upper chambers, were two charming 
rooms, the upper one having once had a beautiful oak 
roof and ceilings. The Cnapel Tower was in the 
middle, and the chapel occupied the whole of the 
middle portion of it ; and it is finely vaulted, very high, 
and of a cruciform shape ; and at each internal corner 
is a small square chamber in the two octagonal turrets, 
probably serving for sacristy or confessional. Above 
the chapel was a very large room, probably the princi- 
pal apartment of the lord's suite. The approacn to it 
was by the turret-stairs, marked K on the plan. 

On the north side of the Chapel Tower, looking on 
the river, was the great hall (f), which occupied nearly 
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all the space between the north-east tower and the cen- 
tral or Chapel Tower. Its entire length within the walls 
was 50 feet, and its breadth 26. It had two large 
windows looking on the river, with a large fireplace 
between them, and probably had also windows looking 
into the Castle yard. The chief entrance was at (b), a 
portion of the doorway still remaining. 

The south end wall (g) is altogether gone; but a 
small portion of it still remaining at (h) shows where 
it had been ; but that is now gone, having been re- 
moved a few days after this survey was made. 

The wooden screen, which always parted off the 
entrance-door from the body of the hall, stood where the 
dotted lines (c and d) are, with doorways as marked 
by those letters ; whilst at (i) is a loop, or narrow win- 
dow, to give light to the dark space behind the screen, 
which was usually covered by a gallery. 

At the south end of the hall was a long, narrow 
chamber, called in the accounts the camera retracta, 
which I take to be the lord's withdrawing-room, where 
he retired from the hall, as it also, by the staircase (k), 
communicated with the large apartment over the 
chapel. 

The kitchen-offices were most probably situated near 
the apartments of the lord, and below them, and near 
the south tower ; but all trace of them has long been 
removed. About twenty or thirty years ago there was 
a prodigious oven discovered there, 12 feet in diameter, 
about 3 feet high in the middle, and 18 inches at 
the sides ; the wall of the vaulted roof was 18 inches 
thick ; and the floor was of very thick concrete. It 
appeared to have been new, and not much used. These 
huge ovens are occasionally met with in large castles. 
There is one at Caerphilly, outside the building ; there 
is also one near the entrance of Oystermouth Castle, 
near Swansea ; and there is also one of prodigious 
dimensions within the Castle at Ludlow. The baking 
of both bread and meat must have gone on on an im- 
mense scale. I fortunately saw this, and took the 
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dimensions of it, and it will be found marked on the 
plan of the Castle. It was, however, necessary to take 
it down to make room for the alterations which were 
required ; but it was a sad pity to destroy so fine a 
work. 

In the centre tower, beneath the chapel, was the 
water-gate, or approach to the Castle from the river ; 
and here we have some fine vaults. The water-gate 
consisted of a low drop-archway with plain chamfered 
moulding, stretching across the whole space between 
the square bases from which the octagonal turrets at 
the corners rise. Its width is 18 feet ; and it was de- 
fended by three portcullises, which must have been 
drawn up into the chapel above, probably behind the 
altar. There is a similar case in the Castle at Chep- 
stow, where the small portcullis was drawn up behind 
the altar in the small oratory of the apartments of the 
castellan or chief officer of the Castle. The water-gate 
opens into a lofty vault, 46 feet long, into which a boat 
could enter at high water. At the western end, on the 
north side, is a vault, 24 feet by 12, for the stowage of 
goods brought by boats ; opposite to which was the 
access to the court-yard of tne Castle by steps on an 
inclined plane, as shown on the plan of the Castle. 

The south gate, of which not a trace exists, was cer- 
tainly the principal entrance to the Castle ; and there 
must, in all probability, have been a gate-house, cer- 
tainly with towers and drawbridge, if the moat ex- 
tended so far ; but as every trace has been for a long 
time swept away, it is vain to conjecture what may 
have been there. 

On the plan I have suggested ideas of what may 
have been the internal arrangements from traces of the 
passages and buildings which I saw, and all that I saw 
in solid masonry is shaded in the plan ; the other out- 
lines are conjectured from a continuation of the walls 
in actual existence. 
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PLAN OF NEWPORT CASTLE. 

References to the Plan of the Castle of Newport, on the Usk, in the 
County of 'Monmouth, made from accurate Measurements by 
Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., F.S.A., and F. J. Mitchell, Esq. 
1858. Scale, 12 feet to 1 inch. 

Length of river-front, 228 ft. ; north-east tower, 30 ft. : south- 
east tower, 32 ft. ; central or Chapel Tower, 40 ft. ; curtain-wall of 
hall, 65 ft. ; curtain-wall between chapel and south-east tower, 61 ft. 
Total, 228 ft. 

The shaded parts show the portions of the walls which then ex- 
isted ; the entire lines, the walls as given by Coxe ; and the dotted 
lines, conjectural continuations and arrangements of the buildings. 

A. Great courtyard or bailey of the Castle. 

B. Walls of the Castle enclosing the bailey. These were sur- 
rounded by a wide and deep moat which was filled at high water. 
These walls are as given in Coxe's plan ; but he shows no opening 
in the south wall for a gate. All the walls, except the parts shaded, 
are now destroyed. 

C. The south gate and principal entrance (not shown in Coxe's 
plan) were probably hereabouts. 

D. The north gate, shown in Coxe and mentioned in documents. 

E. North-east tower ; (a), entrance and winding stairs. 

F. Great hall ; (b), principal entrance ; (c, d), site of screen 
across hall, with openings at (c and d) ; (e), fireplace with chimney, 
now removed. 

G. Wall at south end of hall, separating it from H. 

H. A long, narrow apartment called in documents camera re- 
tracta. 

I. Central or Chapel Tower, entirely occupied by the chapel, 
having in the corner turrets two small, square, vaulted chambers 
(fandg). 

K. Turret-stairs leading to large square room over chapel. 

L. Supposed continuation of chapel westward, or antechapel. 

M. Chamber similar to H, approached by L and N. 

N. A narrow passage in the thickness of the wall, leading to 0. 

O. South-east tower, containing the principal apartments of the 
Castle, for the use of the lord and his family. 

P. Turret-stairs communicating with those apartments, the roof 
of tower, and passage along the top of wall, Q. 

Q. Portion of south wall approached from staircase, P, having a 
walk or passage on the top which probably communicated with the 
towers and buildings of the south gate. 

R. A large, low, circular, vaulted chamber resembling a vast 
oven, 12 feet diameter, and 3 feet high ; probably connected with 
the kitchens, which most likely were in this part of the Castle. 
Similar large ovens are met with at Caerphilly, Oystermouth, and 
Ludlow Castles, but usually outside the walls, as if additions. 
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S. Site of the entrance (now closed) of the passage which de- 
scended to the vaults and water-gate beneath the Chapel Tower. 

T. Conjectured west wall of chapel. 

Y. Conjectured wall enclosing in a conrt the kitchens and other 
domestic buildings. 

W. Conjectured covered way from kitchen to hall. 

X. Conjectured position of the buildings of south gate and offices. 

b. Entrance from hall to camera retracta, which was the lord's 
withdrawing-room, to which he retired from the ball 

L Small loop or window to give light to the space behind the 
screen of the hall, over which was frequently a gallery. 

It is most probable that the lord's chancery, exchequer, and other 
government offices, and also barracks for his troops, if he had any, 
would be within the Castle walls. 
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CAEBLEON SEAL. 



ST. WOOLLOS' CHTJKCH, 

NEWPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 1 



St. Woollos' Church has ever been regarded by anti- 
quaries, and, indeed, by all who have paid attention 
to it, as one of the most curious, interesting, and re- 
markable churches not only in this neighbourhood, but 
also in the Principality. For this reason the intended 
repairs and restoration have induced me to make a 
careful examination of it with a view to preserve an 
accurate account of its present architectural condition 
and peculiarities, by pointing out not only what actu- 
ally exists, and is seen, but also recording any disco- 
veries which may be made during the progress of the 
works. I hope I shall be able to show tnat this church 
is still more curious and interesting than it has hitherto 
been considered, and I shall at the same time endeavour 
to trace out and elucidate its progress and history. 

The church of St. Woollos is remarkable on many 
accounts : first, from its fine position, standing, as it 
does, on the summit of a lofty hill, commanding a most 
extensive and magnificent panoramic view, and being 
itself a landmark and a prominent feature in the land- 
scape from a vast tract of country ; secondly, from the 
great and unusual length of the building as a simple 

1 Written in 1854, before the restoration. 
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parish church, being 165 feet ; thirdly, from its highly 
picturesque exterior and outline, arising from the num- 
ber and variety of its gabled roofs of different heights ; 
and lastly, from the extraordinary interposition of a 
small, low building between the tower and the main 
body of the church, usually called St. Mary's Chapel. 
This portion of the church has ever been an enigma to 
all who have studied it, nor has its position as yet ever 
been satisfactorily explained or accounted for. I hope, 
however, by the joint aid of history and its archi- 
tecture to be enabled to throw some light upon this 
mysterious place : at least I shall hazard a new con- 
jecture as to its history, and endeavour to show the 
grounds on which I have based such conjecture. 

The church is divided, in its length, into five parts : 
the tower, the so-called St. Mary's Chapel, the great 
body of the church (consisting of the nave and aisles), 
a certain prolongation of the nave, and the chancel at 
its extreme east end. These we will consider in their 
chronological order, by which plan we shall have a con- 
secutive history of the church, and shall see how and 
when the alterations and additions were made to it. 

The patron saint to whom the church is dedicated is 
St. Woollos, and a reference to his history will, I think, 
be necessary to enable us to elucidate the history of 
the church. The proper and original name of our 
Saint was St.GwynlJyw (in Latin, "Banctus Gundleus"), 
afterwards corrupted into St. Woollos. All the accounts 
of him agree in the facts of his being a person of great 
sanctity, who lived at the end of the sixth century, 
and who dwelt and built a church in that part of the 
country called Gwentloog, but said to have been called 
after him Gwynllywawc, and that he died and was 
buried there. The most detailed history of him, how- 
ever, is given in the life published by the Welsh MSS. 
Society, in the Lives of the Cambro- British Saints, from 
an ancient MS. of the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
in the British Museum ; and as this history will be of 
assistance in the elucidation of our subject, I shall give 
a short abstract of some of the principal facts recorded. 
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St. Gwynllyw was the son of Glywys ap Tegid ap 
Cadell, and was chieftain of that part of the country 
now called Wentllwch ; but which some say was called 
after him Gwynllywawc, and thpnce Wentloog ; pro- 
perly, however, Gwentllwch. He married Gwladys, 
daughter of Brychan, King of Brycheiniog, and had a 
numerous family. Being a person of great sanctity he 
was instructed by an angel, in a vision, to go and seek 
for a mount where he should find a white ox having a 
black spot on his forehead; which mount, when he had 
found it, should become his country. He obeyed these 
instructions, and travelled till he came to the mount 
where he met with such a white ox. There he re- 
mained, built a habitation, marked out a burying-place, 
in the midst of which he built a church with boards 
and rods (" tabulis et virgis fundavit templum"), which 
he visited with frequent prayers. This spot has always 
been believed to be the site of our church. Here he 
continued to live, practising great austerities. One 
day, complaining of the dryness of the soil, he pierced 
the ground with his stick, and a spring of water gushed 
out and continued to flow without intermission, and 
was afterwards called Gwynlly w s Well. At length he 
died, and his body was u buried in the pavement of the 
church, where angelic visitation is frequently seen, and 
persons sick of divers disorders are cured of every com- 
plaint." 

The next historical fact recorded is that in the time 
of Griffith ap Cynan, King of all Wales, Edward the 
Confessor being King of England, merchants frequently 
came from England and exchanged merchandise in the 
harbour at the mouth of the Usk. After the business 
was accomplished they paid toll. Having refused to 
do so on one occasion, Rigrit, son of Imor, went to the 
harbour, cut the rope from their anchor, and carried 
off and deposited the anchor in the church of St. Gwyn- 
lly w. The merchants complained of this to Earl Harold, 
who came with a force and ravaged the country. The 
alarmed inhabitants brought their valuable property, 
and deposited it for safety in the Church of St. Gwyn- 
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llyw, which was full of garments, provisions, and many 
valuable things. The followers of Earl Harold about 
1060 broke the lock of the church, and plundered it. 
The anchor, however, which was the cause of the rob- 
bery, was not seen, though it was in the church ; but 
some cheeses, when cut, appeared bloody within. This 
supposed miracle so alarmed the plunderers and Harold 
that they restored everything they had taken. Harold 
(who was then probably living at or near Portskewet) 
was shortly after conquered at the battle of Hastings. 

Ednowain, from North Wales, a friend of Caradoc, 
King of Glamorgan, being excited by the persuasion 
of the Devil, one night broke the lock, and got into the 
church of the holy Gwynllyw, stole the cup and the 
ecclesiastical vestments. For this he was struck with 
idiocy, and dressed himself up in the sacerdotal vest- 
ments, and was found by the priests in that state. 

Certain Norman knights having entered into a con- 
spiracy against William, the old King of England, on 
being discovered fled to Caradoc, King of Glamorgan. 
The King, William (the Conqueror), hearing whither 
they had fled, sent to Caradoc to demand that he 
should deliver them up or expel them from his domi- 
nions. This he refused, and the King sent his son, 
William Rufus, with a large force into Glamorgan, 
which was laid waste. The army, on their return, 
rested one night in tents about the Church of St. Gwyn- 
llyw, the town being empty of men, who had fled to 
the woods for safety. .The men fared abundantly from 
the corn in the houses ; but at the intercession of St. 
Gwynllyw no food could be got for the horses, who 
would not eat the oats. This miracle having been seen, 
William Consul among the first offered valuable gifts 
to God and the church ; and they returned to England, 
and related in magnificent terms the noble intercession 
of St. Gwynllyw. 1 

1 We insert here the following note upon St. Woollos Church, 
from a paper written by the late Mr. Wakeman :— 

44 This church was plundered by Irish pirates in 864, and by the 
Danes in 875 ; again by Earl Harold and his Saxons in the reign 
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So much for the original foundation of the church, 
on which I consider its subsequent history greatly de- 
pends. We have seen that theirs* structure, erected 
at the end of the sixth century, was a wooden church 
built with boards and rods, probably wattled work. 
This was in due course replaced by a stone structure, 
and enlarged from time to time. It was a church where 
miracles had been performed, and was therefore held in 
great veneration. What was its architecture cannot be 
told ; but my impression has always been that the mys- 
terious building between the greater Norman church 
and the later Perpendicular tower was the site of the 
original church of St. Woollos ; that it had ever been 
venerated and preserved, first by the Normans, and 
later when the Perpendicular tower was added at the 
west end ; in fact, that it had been considered as a very 
ancient church of peculiar sanctity, and treated in the 
same way as the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea at 
Glastonbury ; and a larger new church erected and 
added at the east end by the Normans, in a way simi- 
lar to that in which that great Abbey Church was 

of Edward the Confessor ; and entirely destroyed by Caradoc ap 
Griffith ap Rhydderch, lord of Caerleon, in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, who gave the Chnrch of St. Gunlens to Gloucester 
Abbey, the year uncertain, but the gift was confirmed by King 
Stephen in 1138. The church was, no doubt, rebuilt by the monks 
of Gloucester, who appropriated the great tithes, and placed here a 
vicar, who was occasionally assisted by one or two monks sent from 
Gloucester for recreation or change of air, as appears by a very 
curious document in the possession of the late Sir Thomas Phillips 
of Middle Hill, unfortunately imperfect. 

" In the Gloucester Cartulary is the following entry : — 

" ' De Novo Burgo. Dominus Willelmus Junior Rex apud Glou- 
cestriam, morbo gravi vexatus, dedit Deo et Ecclesi© Sancti Petri 
Gloncestria? Ecclesiam Sancti Gundeley deNavo Burgo cum xv hidis. 

" ' Robertas filius Omeri dedit Ecclesi© Sancti Gundeley de Novo 
Burgo dec imam molendini sui de Ebboth. Milo filius suns confir- 
mavit. 

" ' Morganus filius Morgan i dedit quadraginta a eras terra? ecolo- 
gies de Novo Burgo in Mora de Goldecly ve tempore Serlonis Abbatis. 

" ' Ecclesia Sancti Gundeley de Novo Burgo in curia domini Theo- 
baldi Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi monachis Gloucestriaa adjudicata 
est ot postea Willelmi Comitis Gloucestriaa confirmatione donata 
tempore Hamelini Abbatis.' " 
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added to the east end of the earlier and highly vene- 
rated Chapel of St. Joseph ; and thus the small Church 
of St. Woollos has, in consequence of the veneration in 
which it was originally held, been preserved to the pre- 
sent day ; probably, in the first place, as a narthex or 
porch of entrance to the larger church which was added 
to the east end of it by making the entrance where the 
apse or chancel-arch was, and where the fine Norman 
archway now is. This is, I think, evident, and proved 
from the fact that the Norman archway (of which we 
give an illustration engraved by Mr. Worthington G. 
Smith from a photograph taken by Mr. W. H. Banks) 
has never been an outer doorway. It is too wide for 
a door, and there are no marks of there ever having 
been hinges in the wall, no hole for a large sliding bar 
to fasten the door (if there ever had been one), ana the 
stones of the mouldings, columns, and capitals, can 
never have been exposed to the outer air as they are 
not in the least weathered. 

I can, therefore, come to no other conclusion but that 
St. Marys Chapel is on the site of the church which 
St. Woollos built on the top of the hill, and is the oldest 
part of the structure, though probably repaired and 
enlarged at various times ; and that the other buildings 
have been added on down the hill at the east end, and 
the tower added on at the west end at a later period. 
It is only of late years that this chapel has been opened 
and used as an entrance ; for the church was the last 
building in the town, there not having been a single 
house on the west of the church, and down to 1818 it 
was only used as a burial-place. In that year, however, 
much repair was done to the church, and I am told 
that the windows in St. Mary's Chapel, which were 
very small and narrow, were considerably enlarged, and 
the walls repaired ; but I can get no information as to 
their peculiar character. 

I conclude, therefore, that this is the ancient church 
founded by St. Woollos, and that though the stones 
may have been renewed, it is, perhaps, the most ancient 
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place of worship in England. As a proof of its anti- 
quity, it may be remarked that the side- walls are not 
parallel, and the junction of the new Norman wall with 
the previous one could be observed when the repairs 
were being made. Within there is some arcading of 
rude late work, but nothing to fix a date. 



This archway is very remarkable from the fact that 
though the mouldings of the arch are Norman, and 
very fine, the detached columns which support them 
are Roman, or were very probably copied, if not actu- 
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ally brought from, some Roman remains at Caerleon. 
This is shown by the fact that the capitals are debased 
Corinthian or composite. At the top of the shaft is 
the Roman apophysis ; and the shaft, which is too large 
for Norman, enlarges with the classical or Roman enta- 
sis. The lower apophysis has been cut off to shorten 
the column, the lower part of which rests on a double 
Attic torus, and that on a plinth. 

In the New Series of the Archceologia Cambrensis 
(1851), Mr. Freeman has written a long account and 
description of this arch, and he there remarks on its 
inexplicable peculiarities. Only two sides of each capi- 
tal are seen (they being square, and standing in an 
angle), and they look as if the large, coarse leaves had 
been cut away to introduce some religious subjects. On 
one side there seems to be a representation of the 
Creation and the Trinity, the creating Father being 
represented by an open hand, the impersonation of the 
Son by a human face, the Holy Ghost by a dove, 
beneath which is an orb to represent the Spirit of God 
moving on the face of the waters. On the adjoining 
side is shown the fall of man, by the expulsion from 
Paradise by a rude figure of a person with a sword 
driving away a man. On the other capital are shown 
figures holding up the arms as if in torments ; and on 
the fourth side a figure holding a palm-branch, ascend- 
ing, and conducted by the Dove over the globe. 

Mr. Freeman seems to fancy the building to have 
been a western Lady Chapel ; but I can hardly think 
that a Lady Chapel would have been tacked on to a 
larger church, especially of such rude construction, and 
so become simply a passage to the larger church. There 
does not appear to have been any bell-tower to the 
Norman church ; but there may have been a bell-cot at 
the west end of the gable of what I call St. Woollos* 
original church. 

This Norman arch is now closed by a wooden door, 
and made the principal entrance into the church. It 
leads down by two steps into one of the most perfect 
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and beautiful Norman naves to be seen. The Church 
of St, Woollos was at a very early period given to the 
Abbey of Gloucester, and the Norman nave was most 
probably built by the abbot and monks ; but it may 
nave been built by Robert Earl of Gloucester, natural 
son of Henry I, and frequently called Robert Consul. 
He married Mabel, daughter and heiress of Robert 
Fitz-Hainon, the original conqueror of the district of 
Wentloog ; by which marriage he became possessed of 
the country, and lord of Wentloog. 

It consists of an arcade of five arches with clerestory 
quite perfect, and the corbels now remaining in the 
aisle and the clerestory windows above them show that 
there were originally lean-to aisles. At the east end 
must have been the high altar ; but that wall has been 
cut through to lengthen the church, in the Decorated 
period, as portions of arches show. A Decorated chapel, 
probably a Lady chapel, which now forms the chancel, 
was added; but the great east wall was not cut through 
for an arch, but only an opening about 1 5 feet high 
made; the wall above resting on a horizontal bressomer- 
beam, having above it a singing-gallery approached by 
a turret-staircase. It was when the church was re- 
stored, in 1852, that this wall was cut through, and a 
chancel-arch formed. The chancel, as already stated, 
was originally Decorated; but had a poor, debased Per- 
pendicular window at the east end. The walls and 
windows were defective, and it was necessary to re- 
build them. The chancel is, therefore, nearly all new ; 
but the tracery of the side-windows was carefully 
copied, and shows the style ; a new Decorated east win- 
dow inserted; and the whole church was newly roofed, 
the old ceiling having been rough lath and plaster. 

In 1403 Wentloog and Newport were ravaged by 
Owen Glyndwr, and the Castle, town, and church were 
burnt. Early, however, in the century it was repaired, 
and new aisles erected, with the beautiful, large, Per- 

Eendicular windows which now exist, and they are 
eautiful examples of the work. By whom I cannot 
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say ; but in the small lights of the tracery there existed, 
in coloured glass, the badge and knots of the Stafford 
family, Henry Stafford, second Duke of Buckingham 
being lord of Wentllwch and Newport at that time. 





Knot. 



Stafford Badge. 

The lower story of the tower was then added to the 
west end of St. Woollos, or, as it was called, St. Mary's 
Chapel. The tower was then only built up one story, 
as the architecture of the large window shows. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century Henry VII 
reversed the attainder of Henry Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, who had been beheaded. Henry VIII 
granted the lordship of Wentloog to his widow, Katha- 
rine. She married Jasper Tudor, Duke of Bedford, and 
he, in right of his wife, became Lord Marcher of Went- 
loog. He seems to have had a fancy for church build- 
ing, for he built the great tower at Llandaff Cathedral 
which goes by his name, and I have strong reason for 
considering the completion of the tower of St. Woollos 
to have been his work, and that the statue upon it is 
his statue. It is a very rare thing to have a statue of 
an individual on a church tower. There is one at 
Shrewsbury. The tower is of three stories, with angu- 
lar buttresses at each corner, having two sets-off in each 
story ; and the buttresses continue up to the top of 
the battlements, and form a square bed on the top, as 
if it had been intended for a small pinnacle. The door- 
way and window in the lower story correspond in every 
particular with the large Perpendicular window of the 
aisles erected in the early part of the fifteenth century; 
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but the windows in the two upper stories are small, 
square-headed, two-light windows of the latter end of 
the century ; and there is also a perceptible difference 
in the masonry. In the middle story is a small, single- 
light window above the two-light, and close below the 
stringcourse which divides the stories. 

Just above this window is a round bracket on which 
stands a statue of a figure in armour, beneath a canopy, 
which is in front of the 
upper windows. This figure 
is in the armour of the lat- 
ter part of the fifteenth 
century, and time of Henry 
VII, and the figure wears 
a mantle fastened over the 
breast in a clasp or morse. 
The head,however,is want- 
ing : it is said to have been 
torn down at the time of 
the civil war by the fol- 
lowers of Cromwell. 

In the centre of the up- 
per stringcourse, below the 
battlements, is a shield of 
arms, viz., three trumpets, 
orclarions in pale. They are 
clearly and distinctly trum- 
pets. This is on the west 
side. On the north side of 
the tower is a similar shield 
bearing the cross of St. 
George ; and on the south 
side is a similar shield 
bearing the large double 
Tudor rose, one rose on 
another. I am strongly in- 
clined to consider this to.be 
a statue of Jasper Tudor, Duke of Bedford, and uncle 
to Henry VII. The wearing a mantle indicates him to 

ss2 
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be a Knight of the Garter ; the arms of St. Georges 
cross borne by the Knight of the Garter on the mantles, 
and the other shield bearing the royal Tudor badge, 
the double rose, the red superimposed on the white. 
None but a royal personage would have borne or put 
up that badge. 






Now for the arms of the three trumpets. I can find 
no such coat, and can only imagine that they may have 
been chosen for a compliment or memorial to Robert 
Earl of Gloucester, frequently called Robert Consul, 
who was the first Lord Marcher of Wentllwch by mar- 
rying the heiress of Robert Fitz-Hamon, and in whose 
time the Norman church was built. His arms are called 
three rests, organs, clarions, or other things, which 
no heralds seem to understand. The word clarion is 
always understood to mean a trumpet, except in the 
parlance of heralds. What these trumpets may signify 
I should be glad to learn, but have never met with any 
one who can tell, 

MONUMENTS. 

There are a few ancient monuments in the church, 
but they have in past times been sadly mutilated; pro- 
bably, in the first instance, in the time of the civil wars 
of the Commonwealth, and subsequently neglected 
because no one knew to whom they belonged, or cared 
to inquire. The oldest is a figure of a cross-legged 
knight with long heater-shield in sandstone, sadly mu- 
tilated. There is, however, a small, single flower of 
foliage, which together with the armour and position 
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exactly correspond with the monument in Salisbury 
Cathedral, erected to William Longsp^e, Earl of Salis- 
bury, which fixes its date to be about 1226 ; and that 
enables me to identify him with William de Berkerolles, 
grandson of Roger de Berkerolles. The latter was one 
of the Norman knights who aided Robert Fitz-Hamon 
in the conquest of Glamorgan, received the grant of 
the manor, and built the Castle of Rogerstone, near 
Newport, to which he gave his name. There is a 
female figure of the same date, which may have been 
his wife. Roger de Berkerolles helped to form and 
endow the parish of Bassaleg. 

There are also the mutilated remains of an alabaster 
monument which once existed in the church, to the 
memory of Sir John Morgan of Tredegar, Knight of the 
Holy Sepulchre, who died in 1491 ; and his wife, who 
was the daughter and heiress of David Matthew of 
Llandaff. These are sadly mutilated, some of the ala- 
baster having been used in bygone days for burning 
into plaster. An angel, however, bearing a shield of 
arms, remained among the fragments, which enabled 
me to identify the person represented. The figure is 
in armour, and wears a collar of SS, to which is ap- 

Knded a small Maltese cross. He is also said to have 
en a Knight of Rhodes, and to have gone on a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, and made an offering to the 
Sepulchre. 1 

There is also another monument, of the body of a 
man lying beneath a canopy, with various coats of arms 
sculptured on the stone, which proves it to have been 
the tomb of Sir Walter Herbert of St Julian's, of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. 

C. O. S. Morgan. 

1 See Arch. Oamb., Series V, vol. i, p. 40, for a poem in his 
honour by Gwilym Tew. 
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CAEELEON, 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 



This old city is greatly honoured by your presence. 
Deserted almost for ages, your visit here to-day brings 
back to one's mind some of its former glories, when it 
could boast of its seat of learning, its archbishop's see, 
and of it being the home of chivalrous deeds. The 
memory of these yet lingers, and inspires, as of yore, 
noble thoughts which have but recently found expres- 
sion in some of the' sweetest poetry of the present age. 
Long before the Roman came, ere the universal con- 
queror set foot upon the soil of Britain, Caerwysk (for 
that was its old British name) was a place of some im- 

Eortance, and was said to have been built by Belinus after 
e and his brother Brennus had invaded Gaul, Italy, and 
Germany. Then Belinus returned to Britain, where, when 
he came, he repaired old and decayed cities, and also 
built a new one on the river Usk, near to Severn, called 
Caerusk ; and afterwards the " City of the Legion", 
because in the time of Claudius CsBsar divers Roman 
legions were there billeted and lodged, — now called 
Caerleon. He also built a harbour or small haven for 
ships to ride in, in Troynovant, in the summit at top 
whereof stood a vessel of brass, in which, after his death, 
his burnt ashes were inclosed, which still retains the 
name of Billingsgate. 

Caerleon, then, may be said to date from about B.C. 
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300. Whilst an old British city it must have grown 
into some importance, for when the Romans came it 
was presided over by an Arch-Flamen, of which there 
were three in Britain ; the sees of these Arch-Flamen 
being three of the most noble cities in Britain, which 
were London, Everwick, and the " City of Legions", on 
the river Usk, in the county of Monmouth ; which " is a 
place delicious, and passing in riches all other cities", as 
we are told by an old French writer. And it was here 
Caractacus held his court some two or three centuries 
before King Arthurs time. 

During the Roman occupancy of Britain its import- 
ance was increased. It became the headquarters of the 
second legion of Augustus, with Vespasian at their 
head, and Roman civilisation became engrafted on the 
old British city ; and when Giraldus came to it, be- 
tween seven hundred and eight hundred years after 
the Romans had left, he described it by saying " it was 
of undoubted antiquity, and handsomely built of brick. 
Many vestiges of its former splendour may yet be seen; 
immense palaces ornamented with gilded roofs, in imi- 
tation of Roman magnificence ; a tower of prodigious 
size; remarkable hot baths ; relics of temples and thea- 
tres, enclosed within fine walls, parts of which remain 
standing. You will find on all sides, both within and 
without the circuit of the walls, subterranean vaults 
and aqueducts ; and what I think most worthy of no- 
tice, stoves constructed with wonderful art to transmit 
the heat insensibly through narrow tubes." 

This old city is intimately associated with the % intro- 
duction of Christianity into the island. It was under 
Vespasian's fostering care, the lieutenant-general of the 
second legion, that St. Joseph of Arimathea and his 
companions came to Britain ; and it was through his 
entreaty with the then King and Queen of Britain, 
Arviragus and Genissa, those favours and freedoms 
which by our histories he enjoyed at Glastonbury, were 
bestowed upon him ; for thus speaking of Vespasian, 
John Harding says, — 
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"With whom Joseph, full holy and wise, 
Of Arimathea, with his followers fourteen. 
Into this land came, and gave content ; 
For whom so then Vespasian pray'd the King, 
The Queen also, to him to be good Lord 
And good Lady, which they granted in all things. 
When Vespasian returned to Rome, home again, 
The King indued Joseph in Meatrine." 

If, as some authors state, St. Peter went to Britain, 
and there made a long stay, the probability is that he 
came here. In this city, saith a French author, King 
Lucius was born, and the old school founded by him 
brought forth many noble martyrs. St. Amphibalus, 
who converted St. Alban, was born and bred and in- 
structed in learning, and was living here probably 
when the Diocletian persecution began, when St. Julian 
and St. Aaron were martyred ; and this before St. Am- 
phibalus fled from Caerleon, and was entertained by 
St. Alban. 

On the south-west, the first Christian martyrs that 
ever suffered in Britain, SS. Julian and Aaron, have 
consecrated the spot, and the name of St. Julian still 
points out the place of their martyrdom. St Gildas 
describes them as "summa magnanimitate in acie 
Christi prsestantes". They were greatly honoured by 
the Christians of that time with churches dedicated to 
them, pilgrimages to the place of martyrdom, and both 
here and in other places honoured, invoked, and prayed 
unto fervently upon the ceasing of the persecution. 

Of these churches there are no traces left ; indeed, 
with the exception of the Boman wall at its south-east 
angle, the amphitheatre, the base of the Giant's Tower, 
and the contents of the Museum, there is little beyond 
history and tradition to tell us of the former magnifi- 
cence of Caerleon. 

After the Bomans had left, it became the metropoli- 
tan see of St. Dubritius and St. David ; and there is 
still hovering about the old city a halo of romance, 
especially within these walls, as being the very spot 
where King Arthur held his court, and where he kept 
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the Feast of Whitsuntide. It was here he was crowned, 
and here yet remains the base of the gigantic tower 
which was without the Palace, and into which the old 
writers tell us King Arthur and his knights withdrew 
to discuss the matter of paying more tribute to Rome, 
concerning which ambassadors had arrived whilst the 
festivities of the coronation were going on. Around 
the mound upon which the gigantic tower Giraldus 
speaks of stood, there was a moat. The base of one of 
the towers which supported the drawbridge may yet be 
seen ; and nearly forty years ago a large building was 
discovered, described by Mr. Lee as a Roman villa, the 
lower part of some columns from which are placed near 
the walk as you ascend the mound. Proceeding to- 
wards the top you will observe the place where 

" Arthur had the jousts 
Down in the flat field by the shore of Usk 
Holden. The gilded parapets were crowned 
With faces, and the great tower filled with ejes 
Up to the summit, and the trumpets blew." 

This was probably the spot, also, where, as Lord Trede- 
gar told us on Monday, the races were held in the 
Roman times. When you arrive at the top you will 
observe the same kind of flag King Arthur used as his 
banner in 516, at the battle of Mount Badon, as Bede, 
Nennius, and Henry of Huntingdon, all allude to. The 
Annates Cambrics say thus, " Bellum Badonis in quo 
Arthur portavit crucem Domini Nostri Iesu Christi : 
tribus diebus et tribus noctibus humeros suos, et Brit- 
tones victores fuerunt"; and ever after assumed this 
ensign for his arms instead of the dragon which he had 
borne before. 

You will observe with especial interest also, towards 
the north-east, a church now called Llanhinnock, the 
place where Taliesin " of the radiant brow", the chief 
of the Bards, erected a church, and dedicated it to the 
name of his father, St. Henwg, who went to Rome on 
a mission to Constantine the Blessed, requesting he 
would send St. Germanus and St. Lupus to Britain to 
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strengthen the faith, and renew baptism there. The 
large stones you will see are the only relics of the 
gigantic tower. " Sic transit gloria mundi." The tra- 
dition is, that this tower was so high that from its top 
you could see the Bristol Channel over the Christchurch 
Hills ; and in the Enid Tennyson says : 

" Now thrice that morning Guinevere had climb'd 
The Giant Tower, from whose high crest, they say, 
Men saw the goodly hills of Somerset, 
And white sails flying on the yellow sea ; 
Bnt not to goodly hill or yellow sea 
Look'd the fair Queen, bnt up the Vale of Usk, 
By the flat meadow, till she saw them come, 
And then descending, met them at the gates ; 
Embraced her with all welcome as a friend, 
And did her honour as the Prince's bride, 
And clothed her for her bridal like the sun. 
And all that week was old Caerleon gay, 
For by the hands of Dnbric, the high Saint, 
They twain were wedded with all ceremony.' 9 

After the sixth century all we learn of Caerleon is 
that the Danes occasionally plundered the town, and 
ravaged the district, that in 958 and 962 King Edgar 
visited it, that he arranged the disputes between Mor- 
gan and Owen ap Howel Dda, and got as a tribute 
from Morgan one hundred cows annually. What with 
the attacks of the Saxons, the Danes, and the continual 
quarrels with the lords of Caerleon and the Princes of 
South Wales, it must have been a place of almost con- 
stant warfare. In 976 the Danes entirely destroyed 
the city, and it was no better after the Normans came. 
Sometimes held by them, and then retaken again, at 
last, in 1217, William Marshall the elder got possession 
of the Castle. In 1231, however, Llewelyn attacked it, 
and after much fighting destroyed the garrison, and 
burnt the Castle to the ground. 

ROBT. F. WOOLLETT. 
Newport, Aagast 26th, 1885. 
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CAERLEON ON USK. 1 



It is not often that antiquaries in these days have an 
opportunity of getting so interesting an insight into 
the works and ways and old memorials of the Romans 
in Britain as may be enjoyed at the famous Isca Silu- 
rum. It is in the Roman associations of this ancient 
station of the second Augustan legion, who were in 
barracks here for years, and in the evidence of this 
occupation, which is afforded by coins of the late Roman 
emperors, by tesselated pavements and Samian ware ; 
by objects in bronze and iron, glass, enamel, bone, and 
ivory, intended for ornament or use ; and especially in 
memorial tablets, commemorative, votive, and sepul- 
chral, that the interest of Caerleon chiefly consists; and 
every one interested in such things cannot do better 
than study at Caerleon the refinement and civilisation 
of the lives of the Romans in Britain. 

The Via Julia, which ran from Caerleon, through 
Caerwent, to Chepstow or Caldecot, to cross the Chan- 
nel, may still be traced in the neighbourhood ; and 
along its route, after the Roman fashion, have been dis- 
covered tokens of ancient sepulture," suggesting the 
exact fitness of the epigraphic adjuration, " Siste, via- 
tor/' The immediate neighbourhood, which in Roman 
and later times must have been richly wooded, and is 
described as having been a very bower of trees, has for- 
tunately escaped the invasion of the iron trade ; and 
in tracing the old walls, whose mortar is still binding, 
through the cementing property of its pounded brick 

1 We have much pleasure in reprinting here, with the kind per- 
mission of the Editor, Mr. W. F. Pollock, an article which appeared 
in The Saturday Review of 4th December 1875, written by the late 
Rey. James Davies of Moor Court. 
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element, the visitor roams over the greenest of mea- 
dows. 

The chief points of interest are in private grounds 
or in the excellent local Museum ; but the modern 
occupants of Caerleon are the very reverse of churlish 
as regards access to their old memorials ; and from Mr. 
J. E. Lee, the owner of the Priory, and author of that 
very thorough monograph (now out of print), entitled 
Isca Silurum, down to the cottage-dweller who has a 
brick with a Roman stamp upon it in his coal-yard, all 
evince a worthy pride in facilitating and rendering 
pleasant the visits of the curious. A hasty or indolent 
visitor will, perhaps, find it enough to spend two or 
three hours in the Museum, where local pride and 
energy have collected many curious mementoes of our 
Roman conquerors and civilisers; but it needs no 

great effort of pedestrianism to reach the hamlet of 
ulmore, little more than a mile from Caerleon, on the 
Caerwent road, where have been found a large number 
of sepulchral stones. The Castle grounds, where a 
Roman villa with a series of baths, flues, and drains, 
was laid open, are within the walls and precincts ; and 
the amphitheatre is just without the walls, in a field 
to the left of the Broadway, still telling its history 
and original use with sufficient clearness, even if we 
ignore the discovery there of numbers of small tesserae 
which, Mr. King thinks, cannot have formed part of a 
tesselated pavement, as such a work would have suc- 
cumbed to the severity of British winters ; and the 
very curious collateral testimony of the name of a field 
next adjacent, and immediately opposite, the " Bear- 
House Field"; a name surely significant of its having 
been the place appropriated to the animals destined 
for the sports of the amphitheatre. 

But the concentrated interest of Caerleon is in the 
Museum, and in it the inscriptions claim foremost 
notice. Amongst them are seeming anomalies, such as 
the rude, conventional palm -branch, bespeaking a 
Christian Roman, on a stone where the first letters are 
d.m. (Diis manibus) ; and such barbarisms of stone- 
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cutting as vixsit and vicsit, for vixit But as regards 
the first, many parallels in the epigraphy of the Cata- 
combs testify to the survival of the pagan formula for 
several Christian centuries ; and as to the second, no 
one acquainted with Britanno-Roman inscriptions will 
credit the engravers with having been purists as to 
orthography. Amongst the minor curiosities of the 
sepulchral stone class is the record of the age of a vete- 
ran, Julius Valens, who centum annis vixit ; and the 
problem of another inscription from the wall of the 
ruined bath-house near Caerleon, which was a puzzle 
to antiquaries for years, was solved in the space of a 
few weeks coincidentally by Mr. Roach Smith, Mr. 
Franks, and Dr. McCaul, who each and all hit upon 
the truth by simply turning the inscription round. 
There stood the centurial mark, followed by C. Julii 
Caeciniani ; the double i being used for e, as is common 
in Roman inscriptions. 

But there are other inscriptions in this Museum 
which have supplied greater cruces for scholars, and led 
to a talent for conjecture which has borne its best fruit 
in the fields where it was least to be expected. Mr. 
Lee, the author of the excellent illustrated Catalogue, 
was a geologist before he took to the study of Roman 
remains ; but thirty years' residence in this old Roman 
town has naturally given a new direction to his studies. 
Among other things he has interpreted a couple of 
inscriptions which are among the most curious in the 
Iscan repertory. The first of these is a stone found 
with an inscription, in excellent preservation, at the 
foot of the Castle mound. The letters on it import, 
with but few abbreviations, and no difficulties of legi- 
bility, that 

IMPEBATORBS VALERIANVS BT GALLIBNVS AVGU8TI ET 
VALERIANVS MOBILISSIMYS CAESAR COHORTIS SEPTIMAE 
OENTVBIAS A SOLO BESTITVEBVNT PER DEBTICIVM 
IYBAM VIRVM CLARISS1MVM LEGATVM 
AVQV8TORVM PROPRAETOREM ET YITVLASIVM 
LAETIHIANVM LEGATVM LEG ION IS BECVNDAB 
AVGV8TAE CVRANTE DOMITIO POTENTINO 
PRAEFECTO LEGIONIS EIVSDEM 
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It will be seen here that the atone commemorates some 
restoration or rebuilding, and that the puzzle, the solu- 
tion of which ought to indicate the word referred to, 
is the word centurias. Mr. Lee was the first to divine 
that centurias here stands for the century's quarters; 
and though his friend, Mr. King, could find no author- 
ity for such a use of the word, both he and Dr. Hiibner 
of Berlin regard it as the only interpretation which 
gives sense to the inscription. It records the restora- 
tion of the barracks of the seventh cohort. But what 
is still more interesting is the corroboration adduced 
by Dr. McCaul of Trinity College, Toronto (the author 
of a work on Roman epigraphy as found in the Cata- 
combs), in the second oration of Cicero, De Lege Agra- 
rid, in the thirteenth chapter of which it is said of 
Rullus, " Deinde ornat apparitoribus, scribis librariis, 
proconibus, architectis, prseterea mulis, tabernaculis, 
centuriis, supellectili." There the italicised word was 
such a puzzle to commentators that one of them (Tur- 
nebus) rang a prosaic change on tabernaculis, and pro- 
posed to read tentoriis, and Mr. George Long honestly 
gave it up. " There is no meaning", is his note, " in 
this word." But take Mr. Lee's sense of centurias in 
the inscription, and apply it here with an eye to the 
immediate context, and a regard to the gist of the 
oration in question, and we think the sense takes rank 
as authorised, and deserves a place in Latin dictionaries. 
Another inscription, much more defaced unfortu- 
nately, and surmounted by two now very imperfect 
figures, has furnished food for much more conjecture. 
It runs somehow thus : " Fortunae et Bono Evento Cor- 
nelius Castus et Julius Belisimnus conjuges pos'\ . r... 
Mr. King said that when he first saw this stone, the 
figures were less defaced than they were afterwards. 
Both seemed to be males, and the right hand figure 
had a patera in his hand, as if sacrificing. His idea is 
that this tablet is erected by the two persons named 
to their patrons, Fortune and Good Luck, on taking 
possession of their allotments ; and an authority at 
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Cambridge interprets conjuges, which is the difficulty 
here, in the sense of contubernales, intimate friends and 
companions: or, as another critic puts it, "like sworn 
brethren of the middle ages". 

We agree with Mr. Albert Way and Dr. Htibner in 
discrediting here this sense of conjuges. Mr. Lee notes 
that though there is no sign of the conjunction que 
after conjuges (which would associate the wives in their 
husbands dedicatory memorial), there is a chisel-mark 
of some abbreviation, which may be one of the sigla 
for que. 

Another theory of two competent antiquaries is 
noticeable for its rashness. They take it as a sepul- 
chral memorial by the widows to Castus and Belisim- 
nus, and refer to another Caerleon inscription to show 
that the names of the deceased were often put in the 
nominative case. But then these divinities, Fortuna 
and Bonus Eventus, stand at the head of the tablet, 
and, as Mr. Lee with some humour objects, " the diffi- 
culty of this interpretation is one which probably did 
not occur to these learned antiquaries. I never can 
believe that they would willingly have libelled the two 
Roman-British ladies by supposing them to have erected 
a monument to Fortune and Good Luck on the death 
of their husbands." 

Here, as in other difficulties, the deus ex rnachind 
from Toronto comes in not unhelpfully. Dr. McCaul 
objects to the admission of que after conjuges, but 
divining vs in the final letters of the broken word now 
read Belisimnus, takes them to stand for votum susci- 
perunt, and the whole to mean that the two men vowed 
a tablet to their deities, and that their widows piously 
fulfilled their vow. 

In another conjectural reading of an inscription to 
the memory of Julia Veneria, we cannot think Dr. 
McCaul equally successful. Instead of reading the last 
words of the Bulmore inscription (p monime fo) as 
" Filius monimentum faciendum curavit", he changes 
the abbreviated words into matri optima, — a guess for 
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which an inspection of the stone and its lettering affords 
no warranty. 

We cannot here notice the curious " Saltienus" or 
" Salienus" inscription, and the light thrown on it by 
an altar found in Caerleon churchyard ; x and we reluct- 
antly pass over several other discoveries due to well 
applied and sagacious comparison and epigraphic skill ; 
but we must not turn our backs on Caerleon without a 
glance at the well arranged curiosities which add a 
scarcely secondary interest to the treasures it has 
afforded in the way of inscriptions. 

A cinerary urn of red ware, and half full of burnt 
bones, curiously illustrates at the same time an excep- 
tion to the rule of not cremating infants, and the cus- 
tom of interring them within tne walls, beneath the 
eaves or suggrundce or subgrundia. 

In unglazed pottery is a noteworthy jar or vessel with 
a septuntyto contain two condiments in the same vessel 
unmixed ; and amongst lamps and implements classi- 
fied therewith is a curious, fictile shape, which turns 
out to be a lamp-mould ; which is the more remarkable 
as such moulds are most rare in Britain. 

Amidst the glass objects will be found a marvel- 
lously early specimen of the lately rediscovered " pillar- 
moulding", which might convince the amazed patentees 
of the modern pattern that there is nothing new under 
the sun ; and the beautiful enamels (especially fig. 14, 

1 The inscriptions referred to are read as follows (Isca Silurum, 
p. 8):- 

On the Altar. 

SALVTI HEGINAE PVBLIVS SALLIENVS PVBLI FILIVS 
MAECIA ET THALAMVS HADBIANYS PRAEFECTVS 
LEGIONIS SBCVNDAE AYOYSTAE CVM FIL11S SVIS 
AMPEIANO ET LVCILIANO DONO DBDERVNT 

On the Votive Tablet. 

PRO SALVTE AVGVSTORVM HOSTROBVM BEVERI 
ET ANTONINI ET OETAE CAB SARI 8 PVBLIVS BALTIENVS 
PVBLI FILIVS MAECIA BT THALAMVS HADRIANV3 
PRABPECTVS LEGIONIS SECVNDAB AV6VSTAE CVM AMPETAKO 
BT LVCILIANO 
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Plate xxviii, Isca Silurum) would repay the inspection 
of ingenious enamellers of the present day for finish 
and elegance. 

The bronze bell discovered near the bath in the Roman 
villa is brought to the notice of classical scholars by 
Mr. King, in connection with Martial's line (Ep. xiv, 
163, 1), "Kedde pilam : sonat ses thermarum". 

Here, too, are the styli used for writing on waxen 
tablets ; the ligulce, which are ladles, spoons, or skim- 
mers ; and a variety of rings, bosses, and fibulce. 

One of the quaintest of all these curiosities is a foot- 
rule in bronze, unique among Roman antiquities in 
Britain. There is a stay at the back, turning on a 
pivot, with two notches on the edge to receive two 
studs on the opposite limb, so as to render the rule 
stiff, and prevent its closing when extended for use. A 
similar bronze regula has been found in a mason's shop 
at Pompeii. 

Of the tesselated pavements the most striking is one 
with a labyrinthine pattern, removed to the Museum 
from Caerwent. It does not strike us as so beautiful 
as the pavements at Lydney, which is within a score 
of miles ; and where, if we remember right, the name 
of Senicianus crops up, as here also, in an inscription. 

Amongst building ornaments were a number of orna- 
mental substitutes for a parapet, about a tile's breadth 
apart, with a ridge-tile fastened to them behind at 
right angles. Similar specimens are also to be seen in 
the Museum at Chester. These ornaments are techni- 
cally called ante-ftxa, and are well exemplified at Caer- 
leon. We have heard it said (and it was certainly our 
own impression) that the word is a stranger to Latin- 
English lexicons ; but we are glad to do Dr. Smith's 
most useful dictionaries the justice of stating that the 
word is there satisfactorily explained as "the little 
ornaments affixed to the cornice of an entablature", 
and that Livy (xxxiv, 4) is correctly cited as an author- 
ity for its usage. 

Such is but a slight and hasty survey of the many 
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Roman relics stored up at Caerleon ; an invaluable re- 
pertory which all young scholars who desire to add life 
and reality to their classical reading will find worth a 
visit, especially if they can couple with it Caerwent 
and the remains (if they can take them in the same 
route) of Lydney and Cirencester. 
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NOTES 



ON THE 



HISTORY OF MONMOUTHSHIRE. 



Monmouthshire is the border-land between Wales and 
England. Some years ago there was a very hot feud 
in the county as to whether it ought to be considered 
Welsh or English ; but it is now generally considered 
to have been the marches all through the middle ages, 
the neutral ground, or the battlefield, as the case might 
be. Anciently Welsh, and the abode of the tribe of 
the Silures, it was conquered by the Romans, and again 
by the Normans ; and though its language and its local 
names were Welsh, it became legally English in the 
reign of Henry VIII. In the reign of Charles II it 
was included in the Oxford circuit ; and the Lord 
Marcher's Court, which was held at Ludlow in Shrop- 
shire, was finally got rid of in the reign of William IN, 
on the petition of the Welsh people. The Welsh lan- 
guage continued to be spoken until recent times, for 
we read of an English stranger being buried in Mon- 
mouth in the time of Queen Elizabeth; and in Charles Is 
time, Captain Dabridgecourt, who was quartered at 
St. Pierre in 1644, and ordered to make levies for the 
King, speaks in no very complimentary terms of the 
slowness of the Welsh to respond to the call ; and writ- 
ing to Prince Rupert, he professes his readiness to obey 

F 2 
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the King's mandate to go to Jew, Turk, or Gentile ; 
but from the Welsh, he says, " Good Lord, deliver us P 
At the time of the second Roman invasion of Britain, 
Ostorius Scapula, one of the commanders of the Empe- 
ror Claudius, attempted to expel the Silures ; but the 
tribe, protected by their hills and mountains, gained 
the victory, and compelled him to retire, and shortly 
afterwards he died of the fatigues of the campaign. In 
the reign of Vespasian, however, their conquest was 
effected by Julius Frontinus, and the country became a 
part of Britannia Secunda, — a term given to the con- 
quered land west of the Severn. It is well known how 
thoroughly the Roman settlement was effected, and 
how for several hundred years they occupied a position 
here somewhat analogous to our own at present in 
India. Their principal stations in this county were 
five in number, — Venta Silurum, now Caerwent ; Isca 
Silurum, now Caerleon; Gobannium, now Abergavenny; 
Blestium, considered to be Monmouth ; and Burrium, 
thought to be Usk. Two main Roman roads led 
through the county, — the Via Julia, from the mouth 
of the Severn to Caerwent, Caerleon, and also towards 
Neath ; and the Akeman Street, from Caerwent, across 
the Wye and Severn, to Cirencester. The Via Julia 
can still be traced, and is called in Welsh Sarn-hir (the 
long, paved oauseway). It is said that there are traces 
of six British and Roman encampments ; one, very in- 
teresting and perfect, is to be seen on Twmbarlwm, 
and is well worth a visit from any one who does not 
object to climbing a stiff hill. 

Caerleon was the capital of Britannia Secunda, and 
it is curious that during the whole of its occupation by 
the Romans not a trace of its history exists beyond a 
dim tradition of the martyrdom of Julius and Aaron 
during the persecution of Diocletian in the fourth cen- 
tury. 

After the Romans left the country but little or no- 
thing is certainly known of the events which occurred ; 
but in the days of King Alfred the Kings of Gwent 
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and Glamorgan placed themselves under his protection, 
and did homage to the Saxon rulers down to the Nor- 
man Conquest. In 892, or the following year, the 
Danes plundered the town, and ravaged the whole 
country. King Edgar, the great Saxon monarch, three 
times visited Caerleon on local matters and disputes 
between the Princes. In 976 the Danes destroyed the 
city of Caerleon utterly, and ravaged the whole country 
round. The Saxon fleet is twice mentioned as having 
appeared before Caerleon. The ships of those days 
were small, and the river is a tidal one, so this may 
have happened ; but in very early times Newport be- 
came the seaport of Caerleon ; and if the old chronicles 
may be trusted, very stirring events arose out of the 
rights and privileges thereto pertaining. 

It may not be generally known that the church of 
St. Woollos, at Newport, is supposed to have been the 
cause of the defeat of Hastings. An extract from the 
Life of St. Gwynlly w, or Woollos, is interesting if only 
as showing that the British chroniclers took a very 
different view of the character of Harold from that held 
by Mr. Freeman, the historian of the Norman Con- 
quest. It is as follows : — 

" In the time of Griffith, the valiant King of all 
Wales, Edward being King of England, merchants fre- 
quently came from England, and exchanged merchan- 
dise in the harbour at the mouth of the river Usk. 
After the business was accomplished they paid toll ; for 
if they did not pay the accustomed tribute they were 
not to have any more leave to come and traffic in the 
harbour. It happened that at one time they would 
not pay. This having been heard, Rigrit, son of Imor, 
and grandson of King Griffith, went to the harbour in 
a rage, and, full of indignation, ordered the debt to be 
paid ; but they, although commanded, would not pay 
it. Afterwards, for the disgrace of the Englishmen, 
and in derision of their kingdom, he cut the rope of the 
anchor, and caused the loose anchor to be carried to 
the church of St. Gwynlly w. The sailors, returning to 
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the merchants, related to Earl Harold the disgrace and 
derision wherewith they were treated. The malevolent 
Earl being moved with great anger, and desirous to 
revenge, collected an army, which being gathered toge- 
ther, he rushed upon Glamorgan, being hostilely dis- 
posed to burn and lay waste all the country. This 
commotion having been heard, the inhabitants brought 
their goods to the refuge of the saints. These being 
taken, they fled and hid themselves in the woods. 
Afterwards an army came and burnt and ravaged, 
sparing no one, but taking away whatsoever it found. 
In the meantime, the lock being broken, some of the 
robbers entered the church of the venerable Gwynllyw, 
which was full of garments, provisions, and many valu- 
able things. These being seen, like most greedy wolves 
they stole everything they saw in the church. The 
ancnor aforesaid, which was the cause of the robbery 
and plundering, was, however, not seen by any one, but 
was, notwithstanding, in an inner corner of the church. 
The cheeses were divided by the robbers. When cut, 
they appeared bloody in the inside. The whole army 
was amazed, and with ready hands restored everything 
that they had stolen. Besides, Earl Harold being 
pricked among the first with painful compunction, 
offered on the altar on behalf of his soldiers. Then he 
returned, and dreading greater punishment, promised 
that he would never violate the refuge of the venerable 
temple. Soon after, in the following month, for that 
wickedness and other crimes, he was conquered in the 
battle of Hastings by King William, and slain/' 

This country was well known to Harold, for he had 
a hunting palace at Portskewet, near Chepstow, which 
is said to have been destroyed by Caradoc ap Griffith, 
in revenge for Harold not having helped him to re- 
cover the principality of South Wales. Mr. Freeman, 
in his Histoid/ of the Norman Conquest, says that 
Harold's mother, and sister and niece, fled from Exe- 
ter after the siege of that city, and took refuge on 
the Flatholm in the Bristol Channel. The church- 
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yard of St. Woollos was again the camping-ground of 
a boisterous army in the reign of William, who sent 
his son William Rufus to burn and harry Glamorgan, 
in revenge for the refuge afforded by Caradoc, king of 
that country, to some mutinous Norman knights. At 
this time, when Glamorgan is mentioned, Gwent is 
included, for there appears to have been no separate 
country of Gwent as a whole, but it was all broken up 
into small lordships. The event is thus related : — 
" William, being enraged and angry, and excited with 
indignation, sent his son William Rufus, a brave young 
man and warlike, with immense force and armed 
soldiers to Glamorgan, which was laid waste and burnt, 
and deprived of money. The army being, therefore, 
fatigued on their return, rested a certain night in fixed 
tents about the church of the most blessed Gwynllyw, 
the town being empty of men, who had fled to the 
woods for safety from their enemies. The houses were 
full of divers kinds of corn, whence they fared abun- 
dantly ; but the reverse was in the horse pastures, for 
there was not there any pasture, but odious famine. 
No horse would taste the oats, and Almighty God 
would not open the closed houses. Holy Gwynllyw 
prayed, whom the Deity heard. This miracle having 
been seen, William Consul among the first, offered 
valuable gifts to God and the church, asking mercy 
and pardon for demolishing the houses. The whole 
army subsequently kneeled before the altar, offering 
with penitence and fear, and promising that they would 
not any more violate the land of St. Gwynllyw, and 
that such things as they had before done, they would 
never do again." 

It is to be observed that in these old records there 
is much more sympathy with the Normans than with 
the Saxons. Perhaps the Britons were secretly glad 
of the reverses which had happened to their old 
enemies the Saxons ; perhaps these monkish tales have 
been touched up and recast by later monks who loved 
the Norman rule. Whether the natives of this country 
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it seems to have been thought necessary to guard the 
land by no less than twenty-five Norman fortresses. 
These formed two lines, the first including Scenfreth, 
Grosmont, Monmouth, Chepstow, and Caldecot, on the 
banks of the Monnow, the Wye, and the Severn ; and 
the second, including Whitecastle, Usk, Llangibby, 
Caerleon, and Newport, stretching in a diagonal line 
from Grosmont to the banks of the Rumney. Many 
important historical events took place at these castles. 
Henry II seized that of Caerleon, and burnt the town, 
it is said, in revenge, becausei its lord would not join 
in his expedition to Ireland, Henry III defeated 
Llywelyn, the Welsh prince, at Grosmont, and his 
queen built the beautiful churoh there. Henry V, 
when Prince of Wales, drove Owen Glyndwr out of 
Grosmont Castle, and defeated him in battle at Usk. 
Newport Castle was the refuge of Simon de Mont- 
fort, the great Earl of Leicester, in the contest between 
Henry III and his barons. After the escape of Prince 
Edward victory deserted the banner of that heroic 
man. Woodward says : " The bridges on the Severn 
were broken down by Edward's troops, who also seized 
upon the boats they found on the stream, and in an 
engagement on the wide estuary now called the Bristol 
Channel, they defeated the ships of their great 
opponent. They were drawing their toils closer and 
still closer round him ; at Hereford he was beset for a 
time, but whilst some of his followers, driven into 
Gloucestershire, submitted themselves to the prince, he 
broke out, and being joined by Llewellyn, with whom 
he contracted a still closer alliance, attacked and 
destroyed Monmouth Castle, and devastated the lands 
round about ; then throwing himself into Newport, he 
was shut in on every side, The Earl at length made 
his escape from Newport by night, and almost alone, 
and returned to Hereford, for he found it difficult to 
keep his men together in the Welsh territory, being 
used (like all Englishmen to this hour) to bread ; they 
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could not relish the meat and milk which were the 
chief sustenance of the Cymry, and the ways were so 
beset by parties of the enemy, that none were safe. 
He was expecting the arrival of his brave son with 
new forces, when Prince Edward received tidings of 
their approach, and fell upon them unexpectedly, 
making almost all of them prisoners. And then came 
the end. On the 5th of August was the fatal fight of 
Evesham." 

Some time before this, in the reign of Henry II, 
Newport had been the scene of a treacherous and dis- 
graceful massacre. The King, on his return from 
Ireland, desired to make peace with Iorwerth ap Owen 
ap Caradoc, and Iorwerth obeying the king's summons, 
desired his son Owen to come to him upon the road. 
Owen, in conformity with his father's orders, hastened 
forward with a small retinue, who were so well assured 
of the King's protection, that they thought it needless 
to encumber themselves with arms which might retard 
their j ourney . This exactly suited the dastard purposes 
of their inveterate enemy, the Earl of Gloucester, 
whose soldiers being apprised of their errand and 
intended route, were in waiting to receive them, and as 
they passed Newport Castle, rushed out to attack them. 
Owen was killed upon the spot with most of his 
followers, a few only escaping to carry back the heavy 
tidings to his father. 

At the time of the Reformation there were about 
seventeen religious houses in the county, but one of 
these, Llanthony Abbey, had fallen into decay long 
before from other causes. At the time of the dissolu- 
tion there were only about thirteen monks in Tintern 
Abbey. Llantarnam Abbey is the subject of legend, 
and it is stiffly asserted in some histories that King 
Arthur was crowned within its walls, and that his 
queen underwent the same ceremony in St. Julian's 
nunnery. As, however, the monastery does not appear 
to have been founded until the twelfth century by 
Howel, the story may be safely dismissed, though, like 
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other religious houses, the great foundation may have 
been preceded by buildings of wattles and rods. In the 
time of Mary, Elizabeth, and James I, the usual 
barbarities appear to have been practised upon many 
persons in tne name of religion, but Monmouthshire 
seems to have gone quietly tnrough all those troubled 
times, and it is not until 1679 that we find an execu- 
tion for religious causes. The victim was Charles 
Baker, alias David Lewis, a Jesuit priest, who was 
apprehended one Sunday morning by six armed men 
in a little house in the parish of St. Michael, Llan- 
tarnam, and taken that day to Abergavenny, and the 
next to Monmouth gaol, where he was kept in a room 
by himself, for which he was obliged to pay fourteen 
shillings a week. The following year he was sentenced 
to death at Monmouth. He was then sent to London, 
and strictly examined concerning the pretended Popish 
plot, but after vain attempts to induce him to add to 
Titus Oates's false testimony, he was sent back again 
to Monmouthshire, and eventually hanged at Usk, 
with the usual horrible accompaniments, on August 
27th, 1679. Challoner gives his very long speech 
before execution, which says volumes for his resigna- 
tion and presence of mind. 

At the time of the civil war in the reign of 
Charles T, Monmouthshire was again the scene of 
stirring events. In the Diary of Richard Symonds, 
who accompanied the King in his many marches, a list 
is given of all the castles in the county, and of these 
eight are pronounced habitable, and two of these, 
Pencoed and Penhow, are registered " very fair", and 
one, " Llangibby, strong and inhabited and fortified". 
Pencoed was the residence of Sir Edward Morgan, who 
was High Sheriff for that year, 1645. The habitable 
castles were Chepstow, Raglan, Monmouth, Usk, Llan- 
gibby, Pencoed, Penhow, and Beeston. The castles 
mentioned as " ruined" at that date are Caerleon, New- 
port, Abergavenny, Arnold, Whitecastle, Grosmont, 
and Skenfrith ; the last three belonging to the Duchy 
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of Lancaster. Callicot, Trewilliam, and Greenfield 
Castles are mentioned as having no ruins left. If by 
Callicot he means Caldicot, he must have had his 
information second-hand and not very correctly, for 
Caldicot is a strong and interesting castle, though in a 
ruined condition. Notwithstanding its return as 
" ruined" there appears to have been a garrison for the 
King in Newport Castle of about fifty men (five 
hundred were paid for), commanded by Col. Herbert, 
eldest son of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. It appears 
that in those days the town of Newport consisted 
entirely of one long street, called Monmouth Street. 
This Herbert seems to have been a staunch royalist ; 
he resided at St. Julians, near Caerleon, and Oliver 
Cromwell wrote him the following sharp letter : 

" Leaguer before Pembroke, 

"18th June 1648. 

" Sir, — I would have you to be informed that I have good 
report of your secret practices against the public advantage ; by 
means whereof that archtraitor, Sir Nicholas Kemeys, with his 
horse, did surprise the Castle of Chepstow ; but we have notable 
discovery from the papers taken by Col. Ewer on recovering the 
Castle, that Sir Trevor Williams of Llangibby was the malig- 
nant who set on foot the plot. Now I give you this plain warn- 
ing by Captain Nicholas and Captain Burges, that if you do 
harbour or conceal either of the parties, or abet their misdoings, 
I will cause your treasonable nest to be burnt about your ears. 

" Oliver Cromwell." 

It is well known how Charles I came to Monmouth- 
shire after the battle of Naseby ; how hospitably he 
was received by the Marquis of Worcester at Raglan 
Castle ; how nobly that castle held out against Fairfax ; 
and how at length it was forced to capitulate in 1646, 
the horses having eaten their halters for want of forage, 
and having to be fastened with chains. Chepstow 
Castle was the last garrison that held out for the 
King. It fell in 1648, when Sir Nicholas Kemeys, the 
Commander, was, in spite of proposals to capitulate, 
massacred by the Parliamentary soldiers. On July 22, 
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1645, King Charles went to Creeke (Crick House ?) to 
meet Prince Rupert from Bristol. There is a tradition 
that the Parliament men came in at one door, whilst 
King Charles left by the other : it may have been on 
the occasion of this visit. After the council of war 
the King returned to Raglan and the Prince to Bristol. 
On Thursday 24th July, the King came to Black 
Rock, intending to get over towards Bristol. The 
gentlemen of Wales persuaded earnestly his stay, 
and immediately raised the " Hoop I hoop ! ' The chief 
inhabitants of Monmouthshire seem to have taken the 
royal side, with the exception of two or three who 
were, like the majority of the commons, only anxious 
to live at peace and to save their goods, and for that 
purpose were occasionally to be found, first on one 
side and then on the other. 

In the letter from Captain Dabridgecourt, before 
alluded to, written from St. Pierre in 1644, he speaks of 
the difficulty of rousing the inhabitants to any exertion. 
He writes to Prince Rupert : " I shall beseech you to 
send me no more into this country if you intend I 
shall do you any service, without a strong party to 
compel them, not to entreat them The ammuni- 
tion hath been here these seven days for want of 
carriages, and I fear shall stay seven more unless I have 
some power to force the people. They value neither 
Sir John Winter, his warrants, nor mine, nor any. 
Some say they will not come ; the rest come not and 
say nothing. All generally disaffected, and the force 

that is in Chepstow not able to compel them 

Here be two or three constables deserve hanging, and 
I had done it ere this if I had but a party to defend 
me from their Welsh bills." 

Some years ago, in the roof of the Priory House, 
Caerleon, an old letter was found, which may be seen 
in the Museum at Caerleon. It runs thus : 

" Captain Thomas Morgan, — You are to remain with the 
Train Band under your command in the town of Chepstow, to 
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secure the said town, and not to permit any of the firearms to 
go out of the said town. Also, of the four pieces of ordnance 
which are there, you are to dispose two of them for the defence 
of the town of Monmouth ; and for so doing this shall be your 
warrant. 

" Dated at Eagland the 28th day of March 1643. 

" Ed. Herbert." 

Mr. Wakeman says that " the writer of this letter, Ed. 
Herbert, was an active Parliamentarian of Merthyr 
Gerin Grange, in Magor; he died in 1666. Who 
Capt. Thomas Morgan was is not so clear." 

The close of the civil war concludes the picturesque 
and adventurous part of the history of Monmouth- 
shire, but enough has been said to show how inex- 
haustible that history is, and how it may be viewed in 
very different ways, — civil, military, and ecclesiastical. 
The abundance of materials, not the scarcity of them, 
has hitherto hindered the production of a complete 
and reliable county history, and two or three anti- 
quaries of note have delayed publishing valuable facts, 
on account of the continual growth of interesting 
matter, as their researches went on. The industrial 
and commercial history of the county has a large field 
for those interested in it, from the first ironmakers at 
Pontypool, who were a family of the name of Grant, 
and who were succeeded in the year 1565 by Mr. 
Richard Hanbury, citizen and goldsmith of London. 
At that time, the reign of Elizabeth, the ore was 
smelted with charcoal, and to prevent the destruction 
of timber in making it, a statute was passed prohibiting 
the erection of iron works, except in certain districts ; 
of these Monmouthshire was one. In 1740 coal was 
successfully employed in iron-smelting, but the iron 
industries of this county developed at first very slowly, 
and the famous Nantyglo works even were at first 
unsuccessful. 

Later on an immense stride was taken, and the 
coal and iron trade is the greatest industry in the 
county, and a powerful factor in all its concerns. 

Of course, in this sketchy memorandum only a few 
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points have been touched upon, but these will show the 
immense variety of subject there is in the history of 
our own neighbourhood ; and the history of even a small 
part, if carefully worked out, will often throw light 
upon the history of the whole kingdom. 

F. J. Mitchell. 
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